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‘‘Doing History’’ in 


the NPS 








Shaping the Future of the NPS 


very profession has its own 
folklore, as well as its own 


standards and areas of special con- 


cern. National Park Service 


historians are no exception. In our 
case, gatherings of NPS historians 
inevitably seem to lead to reminisc- 
ing by our senior colleagues about 
the ‘“‘good old days,’’ when every 
historical area in the system had its 


park historian doing primary 
research to guide the park’s 








Survey Enclosed 


We have increased the distribu- 
tion of this issue of the CRM 
Bulletin so that the enclosed sur- 
vey form can reach as many em- 
ployees as possible. Additional 
copies of the form are available 
from the office of the Bulletin staff 
in Washington (Code 400) or by 
calling FTS 343-3395. We are re- 
questing that completed surveys 
be mailed to the address provided 
within 45 days of receipt of this 
issue. Survey results will be pub- 
lished in a future issue of the 
CRM Bulletin. 

—Editor 








History Program 


Stephanie Toothman 


development and interpretation of 
its historical resources. These con- 
versations lead to discussions about 
who is filling that role now that the 
position of ranger-historian is ex- 
tinct and the number of park 
historians has dwindled to ‘‘en- 
dangered species’’ status. As ex- 
periences in different parks and 
regions are swapped and com- 
pared, it becomes evident that we 
lack a comprehensive overview of 


who is doing what in the area of 
historical research, interpretation, 
writing, and publication in the 
National Park Service. 

During the 1987 workshop for 
NPS historians at Mather Training 
Center, these discussions took place 
within the more formai structure of 
a workshop session. As the !eader 
for this segment of the session, | 


(Continued on page 2) 


Public History: Personal 
Responsibility 


Jerry L. Rogers 


istorians, as keeper. of the 
social memory, have a power- 


ful responsibility to the truth. 
Because this duty is best policed by 
force of conscience, it is one of the 
more interesting ethical standards 
among professions. Historians may 
thrive or suffer because of peer 
opinion, or they may be tempted or 
threatened because of the need to 
please higher authorities, but the 
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real test is the inner ethical stand- 
ard of the individual. 

This does not mean that 
historians are never wrong. It 
simply means that they must do 
their best not to be wrong and—in 
the practice of history at least—they 
may never lie. It does not mean 
that there are not fools and 


(Continued on page 2) 


Shaping the Future of the 
NPS History Program 
(Continued from page 1) 


introduced a proposal that had 
been discussed informally with a 
number of colleagues. We recom- 
mended that a survey of NPS per- 
sonnel be designed and distributed 
to solicit answers to a range of 
questions dealing with the who, 
when, where and what of ‘‘doing’’ 
history in the Service. In a follow- 
up session, more than a third of 
the workshop participants, in- 
cluding park, regional and Denver 
Service Center historians, identified 
topics and questions to be incor- 
porated into the survey. With this 
information in hand, a draft was 
prepared during the summer and 
circulated for comment among the 
workshop participants and at the 
Western historians workshop at 
Channel Islands National Park last 
October. Chief Historian Ed Bearss 
also reviewed it and received the 
endorsement of Associate Director 
Rogers and Director Mott for the 
survey project. 

In the course of our initial discus- 
sions about the survey, we turned 
our attention to the need for an ap- 
propriate forum for the survey. The 
CRM Bulletin offered us an oppor- 
tunity to reach all NPS employees 
and to make the survey the center- 
piece of an issue devoted to the 
status of historical research in the 
Service. Also included in this issue 
are the first annual listing of on- 
going historical research projects 
compiled by Bureau Historian Barry 
Mackintosh and a series of essays 
reflecting the perspectives of 
historians in a variety of positions 
and locales within the Service. 

There are a number of topics 
related to tive status and activities 
of historians in the Service that are 
of great concern to the Service’s 
historians and are not addressed in 
any depth in this issue. Among 
them are the present relationship 
between historians and interpreters 
in conducting and using historical 
research, opportunities for present- 
ing historical research in forums 
outside of the Service, and the 
perceptions of our colleagues out- 
side of the Service about the nature 
and quality of our history pro- 
grams. As several of the auestions 
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in the survey touch on these issues, 
a follow-up issue presenting the 
results of the survey may provide 
an opportunity to discuss these and 
other relevant issues. 

The survey’s usefulness depends 
in large measure on the response 
from you, the readers of the CRM 
Bulletin. Without a broad-based 
response from the full range of 
NPS personnel involved in 
historical research and interpreta- 
tion, the value of the survey results 
could be seriously compromised. 
This is not just for those of you 
who happen to have the title 
‘“historian.’’ It is for all of you— 
superintendents, rangers, inter- 
preters, and resource managers— 
who have some responsibility for 
managing our historical resources. 
All of us who have been involved 
in this project urge you to take the 
time to fill out the questionnaire. 
Your responses will be kept con- 
fidential and you need not give us 
your name or locale. Your candid 
and thoughtful responses are what 
we are looking for. 

Let’s take the discussions about 
our present and future out of the 
realm of anecdotes and speculation. 
We need a firm foundation of 
fact—answers to the who, when, 
what and where—on which to 


shape the future direction of our 
history programs. 





The author is regional historian, Pacific Nor- 
thwest Region, National Park Service. Dr. 
Toothman coordinated this issue of the CRM 
Bulletin. 


Postscript. A survey recently undertaken 
at Director Bill Mott's request demonstrates 
that there is a surprising!y large number of 
superintendents, chiefs of interpretation and 
resources management, and interpreters— 
with degrees in history—assigned to our 
cultural areas. Many of these people are 
outstanding communicators with as many 
or more publications to their credit than 
many of our historians in the 170 series. 
This underscores the need for the enclosed 
questionnaire, so the NPS can know and 
appreciate the contributions of historians, be 
they ‘‘170s"’ or ‘025s,’ in supporting the 
cultural resources and interpretation mis- 
sions of the Service with scholarly research. 
Frequently, these efforts are not recognized 
by senior management or their peers in the 
170 series. One regional historian habitu- 
ally refers to field people involved in or 
responsible for park interpretive programs in 
a condescending manner as ‘‘park rangers.”’ 
Service historians, whether in the 025 or 
170 series, can ill-afford such an elitist 
attitude, particularly when those in the 
parks are our front line for interpreting our 
areas to our visitors, be it through oral 
presentations or publications. 


—Edwin C. Bearss 





Public History: Personal 
Responsibility 
(Continued from page 1) 


charlatans who call themselves 
historians, but fools and charlatans 
are encouraged to find guidance 
elsewhere than the CRM Bulletin. It 
does not mean that others, in- 
cluding higher authorities, must 
always accept the judgment of 
historians, but those others should 
not only respect the historian’s 
ethic—they should demand it. 

Political leaders and public ad- 
ministrators who deal with 
historical matters will, whether or 
not they should, from time to time 
take actions that are contrary to the 
historian’s ethic. When they choose 
to do so, within their lawful 
authorities, they have an obligation 
to be fully aware of their depar- 
tures from history. They have 


entered dangerous territory, and it 
is only a short journey from that 
point to serious abuse. In a Na- 
tional Historic Landmark dedication 
for Manzanar Relocation Camp 
(where American citizens of 
Japanese ancestry were forcibly de- 
tained without trial during World 
War II) I observed that virtually all 
nations make official use of the past 
in the name of history. Repressive 
regimes are especially prone to 
manipulating history in order to 
sustain themselves in power. In an 
extreme example, I read of North 
Korea placing a ‘‘historical’’ marker 
at a spot where the current dic- 
tator’s son and presumed successor 
had enjoyed a picnic. On a higher 
plane, almost all governments use 
history to celebrate the major 
achievements of their societies. 
Federal, State, and local examples 


(Continued on next page) 
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are sO numerous in the United 
States there is no need to mention 
specific ones. The greatest nations 
go one step farther and also use 
history to help future generations 
avoid error. Perhaps Manzanar can 
help us understand how much we 
have changed in the brief time 
since World War II. Perhaps it can 
help us retain the best aspects of 
that change and thus prevent 
future denial of civil rights. A 
similar motivation is behind Direc- 
tor Bill Mott’s well-known search 
for a place where the history of 
slavery can be interpreted. When 
handling sensitive subjects like 


these, historians may be urged by 
some either to spice up or to tone 
down the truth in order to make a 
story more interesting or more 
politically suitable. When leaders 
require distortion, a country has 
already missed greatness; when 
historians accede to it, a society is 
decadent. 

I am not inciting historians to 
rebellion. The public historian’s job 
is to provide correct information 
and to do his or her best to help 
the agency find solutions that are 
compatible with the historian’s 
ethic. The public administrator's 
task is similar, since there i> great 


peril in ignoring the advice of any 
of the wide range of ethically- 
bound professionals within an 
agency. In the rare instances when 
push comes to shove, it is impor- 
tant to be courteous, cooperative, 
and creative, but the historian must 
hold fast to the ethical standard. I 
insist upon it among people who 
work under my direction and I will 
defend it among others. 





The author is Associate Director, Cultural 
Resources in the National Park Service. 








The History Division and the 
Chief Historians—An Overview 


t has been more than 56 years since 

Verne E. Chatelain reported for duty 
as a staff historian in the National Park 
Service’s Washington Office. Chatelain, 
formerly head of the History and Social 
Sciences Department at Nebraska State 
Teachers College, had been hired by 
Director Horace M. Albright, a keen 
student of history, to develop a pro- 
gram aimed at interpreting and preserv- 
ing sites and structures associated with 
the history of our country. Several 
months earlier, the Service had 
employed two park historians—Elbert 
Cox and B. Floyd Flickinger— who 
were assigned to Colonial National 
Monument. The two young historians 
entered on duty at an exciting but hec- 
tic time, because on October 19, 1931, 
the Nation would celebrate the ses- 
quicentennial of the British surrender at 
Yorktown to American and French 
forces commanded by Gen. George 
Washington. 

Chatelain found himself assigned to 
the Branch of Research and Education 
led by Harold C. Bryant, where he 
headed the newly constituted History 
Division. The division remained a small 
operation, consisting of Chatelain and a 


Edwin C. Bearss 


secretary, until the March 4, 1933, in- 
auguration of Franklin D. Roosevelt as 
32nd President and the advent of the 
New Deal. Much of Chatelain’s time 
and energy during these early years 
was spent laying the groundwork for 
an effective program of interpreting the 
Service’s historical resources to park 
visitors to complement the natural 
science and archeological programs that 
had been in place and had become a 
hallmark at the great western parks. 
Chatelain also played an important role 
in planning the campaign that resulted 
in the establishment by Congress of 
Morristown National Historic Park. 

The next few years were exciting and 
productive for Chief Historian Chatelain 
and the History Division as the Serv- 
ice’s commitment to historic interpreta- 
tion and preservation skyrocketed. The 
Emergency Conservation Works (ECW) 
program gave birth to the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps (CCC), and the number 
of units in the National Park System 
more than doubled on August 10, 1933, 
when an Executive order was im- 
plemented consolidating all national 
parks and national monumerts, all 
military parks, 11 national cemeteries, 


all national memorials, and the parks of 
the National Capital under National 
Park Service administration. 

In congressional hearings in the late 
1920s, Director Albright had taken the 
stance that the Service, because of its 
experience in public education and 
resource management, could better in- 
terpret the military parks than the War 
Department. In staffing the new 
historical parks, the Service now had to 
insure that key employees possessed a 
background in history. 

CCC camps were established in many 
Service areas, and to oversee preserva- 
tion projects historians were hired and 
paid out of ECW funds. Many of the 
newly recruited historians, before being 
assigned to the field, worked directly 
for Chief Historian Chatelain on park- 
related research projects. Office space 
for these professionals was secured at 
the Library of Congress. Within less 
than six months, Chatelain had direct 
supervision over more historians than 
graced the departments of major 
universities. Most of these historians 
were soon assigned to the field or to 


(Continued on page 4) 
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The History Division 
(Continued from page 3) 


field offices (the precursors of regional 
offices) that were established to oversee 
ECW projects focusing on state and 
municipal parks. 

Through the efforts of many people— 
including Park Service Director Arno B. 
Cammerer and Chief Historian 
Chatelain—the Historic Sites Act was 
drafted, amended, and passed by Con- 
gress, and on August 21, 1935, signed 
by President Roosevelt. The Act 
established a ‘‘national policy to 
preserve for public use historic sites, 
buildings, and objects of national 
significance for the inspiration and 
benefit of the people of the United 
States.’’ Among the missions it gave 
the Secretary of the Interior and the 
National Park Service were to survey 
historic properties ‘‘for the purpose of 
determining which possess exceptional 
value as commemorating or illustrating 
the history of the United States.’’ 

The History Division, redesignated 
the Branch of Historic Sites and 
Buildings, was delegated the task of 
undertaking the National Survey which 
commenced in 1937, and was closed 
down in the weeks following the 
December 7, 1941, attack on Pearl 
Harbor. 

Chatelain, because of a rift with the 
strong-willed and mercurial Secretary of 
the Interior Harold L. Ickes, only 
served as acting assistant director of the 
Branch of Historic Sites and Buildings. 
When he left the Service in August 
1936, he was succeeded as acting 
director by Branch Spaulding (a field 
administrator with a background in 
history). Spaulding was retained in an 
acting capacity until May 15, 1938, 
when he returned to the 
superintendency of Fredericksburg and 
Spotsylvania County Battlefields 
Memorial National Military Park. Dur- 
ing the Spaulding months, in July 1937, 
four regional offices were established. 
When staffed, each regional office had 
a regional historian. Ronald F. Lee, 
who had entered the Service in 1933 at 
Shiloh National Military Park, succeed- 
ed Spaulding and was named super- 
visor of the Branch of Historic Sites and 
Buildings. Lee wore a ‘‘second hat’’ as 
the Service’s chief historian. 

Lee, like Chatelain, was a strong 
energetic personality and superior 
administrator who left his stamp on the 
Service and its history program. Unlike 
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L to R Sitting: Harold C. Bryant, Waldo G. Leland, Herman C. Bumpus, Frank R. Oastler, 
Horace M. Albright, W.W. Coleman. L to R Standing: Verne E. Chatelain, Earl A. Trager, Laur- 


ence V. Coleman. 


Chatelain, Lee was diplomatic and 
adept at working within the system. An 
August 1938 reorganization saw the 
unit headed by Chief Historian Lee 
redesignated the Branch of Historic 
Sites and divided into Historic Sites 
and Archeological Sites divisions. Three 
years later, an archeology division w 3 
added to the branch. The austerity and 
retrenchment of the World War II years 
found the headquarters of the National 
Park Service relocated from 
Washington, DC, to Chicago’s Mer- 
chandise Mart. With Chief Historian 
Lee on active duty with the armed 
services, Herbert F. Kahler—like Lee a 
former University of Minnesota 
graduate student who had entered on 
duty as a park historian at 
Chickamauga and Chattanooga National 
Military Park in 1933—headed a lean 
and mean reorganized Branch of 
History as its acting chief. 

By February 1946 the Service was 
again headquartered in Washington, 
and Lee—back from the military— 
resumed the chief historian’s position 
and headed the Branch of History, con- 
sisting of Archeological and Interpretive 
divisions. A March 31, 1951, reorga- 
nization of the Washington office found 
Lee elevated to one of the Service's 
three assistant directors. Reporting to 
Lee were four divisions, one being the 
History Division headed by Chief 
Historian Herbert Kahler. 

Lee, during his years as chief 
historian and branch chief, saw preser- 
vation, construction, and interpretive 
programs first pared in the months 


following the September 1, 1939, Ger- 
man attack on Poland and terminated 
in the months immediately following 
Pearl Harbor. The post-World War Il 
years, with the end of rationing and 
the introduction of the five-day work 
week, found the American public tak- 
ing to the road in record numbers, and 
visits to parks, both cultural and 
natural, zooming. Park Service budgets 
and personnel ceilings did not increase 
to meet this challenge, because with a 
post-war boom in the economy there 
was little need or desire for an 
Emergency Conservation Works pro- 
gram. Lee’s office and the regional and 
park historians had to do more with 
less. 

Chief Historian Lee, a low-key but 
persuasive and perceptive leader adept 
at working with disparate and often 
competing groups, made use of these 
talents to mobilize a formidable preser- 
vation coalition from within and out- 
side the Service that led to action by 
Congress in 1949 that resulted in 
chartering the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation. Henceforth, Serv- 
ice preservationists would have allies in 
heightening the public’s consciousness 
of the need to preserve and protect 
what was significant in America’s 
cultural past and providing alternatives 
to National Park Service administration 
of sites and structures. 

In 1948, Lee was a leader in the small 
core of NPS employees, most of whom 
were historians, who organized the 
Eastern National Park & Monument 
Association (ENP&MA), a cooperating 




















association chartered to provide quality 
interpretive products and services to 
visitors at NPS areas and plow profits 
back into member Service areas to 
enrich interpretive and research pro- 
grams. ENP&MA has grown from a 
small ‘‘mom and pop”’ operation into a 
multi-million dollar association that in 
1988 numbered 121 agencies, grossed 
more that $11,300,000, and provided 
the Service with more than $1,000,000 
to enable member parks to meet inter- 
pretive and research initiatives that are 
beyond available NPS resources. 
ENP&MaA and its successes are a fitting 
legacy to Ronald F. Lee and his 
associates. 

Herbert E. Kahler succeeded Lee as 
chief historian and head of the History 
Division on April 1, 1951, and held this 
position until December 31, 1964, 
longer than any other person. A 1954 
reorganization found the History Divi- 
sion becoming a branch in the Inter- 
pretive Division headed by Lee. On 
January 1, 1959, Lee became the Region 
V director and Daniel B. Beard was 
promoted from superintendent of 
Everglades National Park to chief of the 
Division of Interpretation. A December 
1961 reorganization resulted in the 
establishment of a History and Arche- 
ology Division as one of the seven divi- 
sions reporting to an Assistant Director 


for Conservation, Interpretation and Use. 


Herb Kahler, a gregarious and fre- 
quent visitor to the field, went that ex- 
tra mile to get to know and bolster the 
morale of park historians. The staff of 
the History Division, as it had since 
1948, included three to four staff 
historians and a chief curator. Besides 
responding to inquiries from the Con- 
gress and to calls for studies and 





Branch Spaulding 


reports by the Directorate and the 
Department, the Division was responsi- 
ble for developing and overseeing 
policy and guidelines as they applied to 
the Service’s historical resources. 

In 1951, Director Arthur E. Demaray 
initiated the Administrative History 
Program. All units in the System were 
to prepare and maintain an administra- 
tive history to provide an institutional 
memory for the parks, thereby insuring 
that the staffs were apprised of oppor- 
tunities and challenges. Failure by the 
History Division to give firm guidance 
and to promptly prepare and distribute 
a model administrative history and the 
advent of MISSION 66, a 10-year 
rehabilitation and capital development 
program, tirst slowed and then stalled 
this initiative. 

MISSION 66, as to be expected, 
monopolized the time and energy of 
the Branch of History from 1955 
through Mr. Kahler’s retirement. There 
were programming and budgeting calls 
for hundreds of projects followed by 
reviews and comments focusing on 
master plans, interpretive prospectuses, 
wayside exhibit plans, and historic 
structure reports needed to implement 
Director Conrad L. Wirth’s bold initia- 
tive to bring park facilities, staffing, and 
resource preservation up to standard by 
1966, the Service’s 50th anniversary. 

In 1957, the National Survey of 
Historic Sites and Buildings was reac- 
tivated. It was headed by a historian 
reporting to Kahler and staffed by 
historians assigned to each of the five 
regional offices. The Survey became an 
important Service tool for recognizing 
and encouraging the preservation of na- 
tionally significant properties regardless 
of ownership through the National 
Historic Landmarks program. In 1960, 
Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton 
underscored the importance of the 
survey and program when he found 92 
historic sites and buildings eligible for 
landmark designation. 

Robert M. Utley, Kahler’s successor 
as chief historian, was a NPS veteran. 
He had ‘‘cut his teeth’’ as a 17-year-old 
seasonal historian at Custer Battlefield 
National Monument prior to seven 
years’ service in Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
first as site survey historian and then as 
regional historian for the Southwest 
Region. Utley possessed impressive 
credentials as a historian of the Army 
in the West, whose many publications 
have been and continue to be acclaimed 
by scholars as well as the public. As 
chief historian, Utley was singularly 
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successful in melding his talents as a 
respected, much-published historian 
and an effective and innovative 
bureaucrat. 

Utley’s leadership of the History Divi- 
sion coincided with the years of George 
B. Hartzog, Jr., as Disector. This was 
an exciting and productive period. 
Hartzog, a dynamic, politically astute, 
and hard-driving leader, lashed out 
with a number of bold new initiatives 
aimed at expanding the National Park 
System and asserting the Service's 
leadership in the preservation move- 
ment that led to and followed passage 
of the National Historic Preservation 
Act of 1966. 

Hartzog was also a tinkerer, some- 
times shooting from the hip, and in- 
stituted a number of reorganizations 
that had major repercussions for 
Utley’s History Division, field 
historians, and the program. The first 
of these was implemented in December 
1965 and resulted in the establishment 
of a Division of Interpretation and 
Visitor Services that reported to the 
Assistant Director for Operations. 

Utley’s History Division was respon- 
sible to the Assistant Director, Resource 
Studies. The close relationship on the 
Washington, regional, and park levels 
that dated to 1931 and the beginning of 
the Service’s history program was 
sundered. Next, in the winter and 
spring of 1966, all programmed history 
research was centralized in Chief 
Historian Utley’s office. To accomplish 
this, a corps of base-funded senior 
historians was assigned to Utley’s staff. 
The regional historian positions were 
deemed superfluous and phased out. 


(Continued on next page) 
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The History Division 
(Continued from page 5) 


This Hartzog reorganization had 
short-term benefits but its long-term 
effects caused problems that historians 
and cultural resource interpreters are 
still seeking to bridge. Centralization of 
history research under the inspired 
leadership of Bob Utley and the forth- 
right, hard-driving Chief of Park 
History Studies, Roy E. Appleman, was 
cost-effective, responsive, and produc- 
tive. It also provided Utley with a 
reservoir of talent to draw on in exer- 
cising his responsibilities for seeing that 
the parks were managed to insure that 
the historic resources were preserved 
and protected. The decisions to cen- 
tralize research in Washington, abolish 
the regional historian positions, and 
emphasize communication skills at the 
expense of subject expertise in the field 
had unfortunate and long-lasting conse- 
quences. Positions formerly designated 
as park historians were reclassified and 
redesignated as interpreters, park 
technicians, and chiefs of information, 
and frequently downgraded. 

In April 1970, Utley’s empire was 
dismantled when Director Hartzog im- 
plemented another reorganization that 
broke up the corps of base-funded 
research historians and reassigned most 
of them to one of then two Service 
Centers, where they were project- 
funded. Henceforth, the slimmed-down 
chief historian’s office would focus on 
budgets, policy, legislative liaison, com- 
pliance, and the National Historic 
Landmarks program. 

Coincident with the organization and 
staffing of a Branch of Park History 
Studies, the Site Survey was central- 
ized and staffed in Washington, an 
editor employed, and an ambitious 
publications program inaugurated. 
Before it was phased out in 1979, 12 
handsome, copiously illustrated 
volumes, organized by theme and 
featuring the work of the National 
Survey, were published. 

On October 15, 1966, President 
Lyndon B. Johnson signed into law the 
National Historic Preservation Act. This 
legislation, which expanded the 
National Register, established the 
Advisory Council on Historic Preserva- 
tion, and provided for review of federal 
actions affecting properties listed in the 
National Register, had far-reaching and 
immediate repercussions for Chief 
Historian Utley, the history program, 


and the Service. Utley, who had 
worked closely with Director Hartzog 
and Ronald F. Lee to insure that the 
bill as enacted continued to recognize 
the Department of the Interior as the 
lead federal agency in historic preserva- 
tion, chaired the task force that in 
1966-67 drafted the guidelines and 
standards to establish and institu- 
tionalize the National Register. 

A July 1967 Hartzog reorganization, 
resulting from the recommendations of 
a three-man committee chaired by 
former Chief Historian Lee, led to 
establishment of an Office of Archeol- 
ogy and Historic Preservation headed 
by Dr. Ernest A. Connally, an articulate 
and urbane architectural historian well 
known in the academic and preserva- 
tion communities. To underscore the 
interdisciplinary approach to historic 
preservation, three divisions—History, 
Archeology, and Historic Architecture— 
reported to Connally. 

From April 1970 until September 1973 
Chief Historian Utley and the History 
Division were responsible for the 
Historic Sites Survey, policy and stand- 
ards, and advising the Director on mat- 
ters pertaining to history. In 1970, a 
team of historians prepared the cultural 
resource component of the National Park 
System Plan, published in 1972, a 


blueprint for a drastic expansion of the 
System. Hartzog was fired as Director 
in December of 1972. 

A March 30, 1972, reorganization, the 
last one associated with George Hart- 
zog, found Connally becoming 
Associate Director for Professional $ 
ices and Utley stepping up to chief o 
the Office of Archeology and Historic 
Preservation. The History Division, one 
of four divisions reporting to Utley, 
was headed by Dr. A. Russell Morten- 
sen, who joined the History Division 
from the University of Utah in the 
autumn of 1970. 

Mortensen was a personable and 
well-meaning academician with strong 
links to the Western History Associa- 
tion, but slight appreciation of the mis- 
sion of the Service, its areas, and its 
history program. A mid-September 1973 
reorganization that separated Connal- 
ly’s associate directorship into two 
groups of offices with oversight of 
cultural resource programs enabled the 
Service to make better use of Morten- 
sen’s talents. Mortensen was promoted 
and named Assistant Director for Ar- 
cheology and Historic Preservation, 
overseeing four divisions concerned 
with administration of programs exter- 
nal to the National Park System. This 
reorganization saw the Sites Survey 
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separated from the History Division 
and assigned to Mortensen’s assistant 
directorship. This decision was justified 
on the premise that the survey and 
designation of National Historic Land- 
marks (NHLs) affected properties out- 
side the System and as NHLs were 
entered into the National Register there 
must be close linkage with the National 
Register Division. 

Bob Utley, because of his familiarity 
with the NPS and its areas, became 
Assistant Director, Park Historic Preser- 
vation. Reporting to Utley were three 
divisions—History, Archeology, and 
Historic Architecture—that were respon- 
sible for oversight of policy, guidelines, 
and standards as applied to cultural 
resource properties managed by the 
NPS. Dr. Harry W. Pfanz, a 17-year 
NPS veteran with a deserved reputa- 
tion for hard work, candor, and conser- 
vatism, was made chief historian, a 
position he held until his December 30, 
1980, retirement. These were trying 
years for the History Division, as well 
as the other Washington offices in- 
volved with management of the Serv- 
ice’s cultural properties. On May 14, 
1976, a reorganization consolidated the 
three divisions into a Cultural Resource 
Management Division. Utley, dismayed 
at the low profile given cultural 
resources by Director Gary Everhardt, 
left the Service to become Deputy Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Advisory Coun- 
cil for Historic Preservation and was 
replaced by F. Ross Holland. Twenty- 
six months later, in July 1978, with 
President Jimmy Carter in the White 
House, there was a major departmental 


reorganization. The Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation and the divisions belonging 
to Connally’s associate directorship 
were reorganized by Secretary of the 
Interior Cecil D. Andrus into a new 
bureau—the Heritage Conservation and 
Recreation Service. Coincidentally, the 
Cultural Resources Management Divi- 
sion was elevated to an assistant direc- 
torship and the History Branch again 
became a division. 

Administrative actions and 
bureaucratic decisions over which Chief 
Historian Pfanz had little control made 
his years as chief historian a retrench- 
ment period. How to best secure and 
expedite compliance with Section 106 of 
the National Historic Preservation Act 
of 1966 was a major challenge. The 
History Division took the lead in work- 
ing with Bod Utley of the Advisory 
Council in implementing programmatic 
memorandums of agreement with the 
Advisory Council and the State Historic 
Preservation Officers to facilitate and 
expedite cultural resource and planning 
compliance actions on broad categories 
of activities. An essential element of 
these programmatic actions was 
monitoring and review of action 
documents, and this compelled the 
Service to reestablish and staff regional 
historian positions in the ten regional 
offices. 

In 1974 and 1977, the History Divi- 
sion had the lead in developing and 
revising Chapter V of the Management 
Policies focusing on cultural resources. 
The History Division, working closely 
with the Anthropology and Historic 
Architecture divisions, wrote and 
issued the first release of NPS-28, 
Cultural Resources Management Guideline. 

Long before the January 1979 Harpers 
Ferry workshop, it had become ap- 
parent to senior Service historians and 
interpreters, knowledgeable park 
visitors, and congressional staffers that 
the mid-1960s decision to downplay the 
role and contributions of the profes- 
sional discipline specialists in favor of 
the communicators at parks was 
misguided. Prodded by Congress, 
senior cultural resource professionais, 
interpreters, and managers at the 
Harpers Ferry workshop recommended 
that the Service take steps to again em- 
phasize the need for the interpretive 
staffs at the parks to be firmly 
grounded in their professions as well as 
be good communicators. This recom- 
mendation was endorsed by the direc- 
torate, and by the mid-1980s many 
cultural parks had on their staffs 


capable and articulate discipline 
specialists, many with publication and 
research credits in their vitas. 

Another thrust emerging from the 
Harpers Ferry workshop to which Chief 
Historian Pfanz was deeply committed 
was taking action to combat and bring 
to the directorate’s attention the incom- 
patable uses in many cultural areas, 
particularly military parks, near large 
urban areas. This had also been called 
to the Service's attention by Congress. 

Among the first initiatives undertaken 
by Secretary of the Interior James G. 
Watt in 1981 was to abolish the 
Heritage Conservation and Recreation 
Service. Those divisions concerned with 
external cultural resources, headed by 
Associate Director Jerry L. Rogers, 
returned to the National Park Service. 
An element of this reorganization in- 
cluded the beefing up of the History 
Division through a reassignment to it of 
the designation and dedesignation func- 
tions of the National Historic Land- 
marks program. As acting chief 
historian for most of 1981, Benjamin 
Levy oversaw the reactivation of this 
old line program which had atrophied 
during the HCRS years. 

On November 1, 1981, Edwin ( 
Bearss was named chiet historian, and 
Ben Levy became his strong ‘‘right 
arm’ as the office's senior historian 
with responsibilities for the NHL and 
compliance activities. The NHL pro- 
gram was particularly important, 
because the Reagan administration gave 
high priority to the identification and 
recognition of nationally significant sites 
and structures and their preservation 
by individuals and groups outside the 
Service. But, before it could be full 
speed ahead, the 1980 amendments to 
the National Historic Preservation Act 
of 1966 made it necessary to prepare, 
secure the approval of, and publish in 
the Federal Register regulations govern- 
ing the NHL program. This was 
accomplished in 1982. 

Then, in February 1983, to insure a 
better use of resources and promote ef- 
ficiency through recognition that a 
number of the external and internal 
cultural resource programs were in- 
terdependent, the associate directorates 
for National Register Programs and 
Cultural Resources Management (in- 
cluding the History, Anthropology, 
Historic Architecture, and Curatorial 
Services divisions) were merged. Jerry 
Rogers, a skilled administrator sensitive 
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The History Division 
(Continued from page 7) 


to the need for Park Service historians 
to work with the state historic preserva- 
tion offices, the preservation commu- 
nity, academia, local governments, and 
other outside parties to meet the 
challenges of the 1980s, was named to 





Edwin C. Bearss 


head the new associate directorate. The 
post-1983 organization of those offices 
on the Washington level concerned 
with cultural resources represented a 
return to the situation as it existed 
before the 1973 reorganization. 


Edwin C. Bearss 

Ed Bearss, a Service veteran since 1955 
and a noted Civil War author and battlefield 
guide, reinvigorated the History Division 
with his dynamic leadership style honed in 
the U.S. Marine Corps. Bearss won the sup- 
port of Director Russell E. Dickenson (a 
fellow former Marine) for an expanded 
National Historic Landmarks program and a 
revived administrative history program—the 
latter entailing appointment of a bureau 
historian to the staff for the first time. 
Bearss’s unpretentious, yet commanding, 
presence also endeared him and his division 
to Dickenson’s successor, William Penn 
Mott, Jr., and Secretary of the Interior 
Donald Paul Hodel, who invited the chief 
historian to lecture him and his top staff on 
the history of the Interior Department and 
commissioned the division to complete a 
publication on that subject. 

Bearss’s reputation beyond the National 
Park Service has had additional repercus- 
sions, as when Secretary of the Army John 


O. Marsh and Army Chief of Staff Gen. 
John A. Wickham enlisted him in 1985 to 
lead them and the Army’s top generals on a 
terrain walk at Antietam National 
Battlefield—the first of several such exercises 
reviving one of the original purposes of the 
battlefield parks as training grounds for 
military leaders. His personal relationship 
with the Secretary of the Army would profit 
the Service on other occasions involving 
cooperation with the military. 

As one who attained distinction in both in- 
terpretation and research during this Service 
career, Bearss believes strongly that 
historical park interpreters should be park 
historians in fact if not title—experts in their 
subject matter capable of research pertinent 
to it. His tenure has been marked by a 
significant return of employees with profes- 
sional historical training to historical park in- 
terpretation. Although the chief historian 
and the History Division exercise no line 
supervision over the park historians, the 
professional leadership and example of the 
division are vital to the encouragement of 
professionalism in the parks. Of late, the 
parks have had maximum encouragement in 
this regard. 


—Barry Mackintosh 








The Park Historian 


Kathleen Lidfors 


e National Park. Service has 

been an important agent of 
change in enlarging the profes- 
sion’s definition of what a historian 
does, providing a yeasty mix of 
historic preservation, interpretation, 
cultural resources management, and 
research tasks for its historians. Yet 
what historian among us, in the 
hurly-burly of a 106 action, Tax Act 
certification, or public review of a 
management plan has not secretly 
longed for five quiet years in a 
small, historical area to sink into 
primary sources and commune with 
Clio? 

The park historian’s niche, 
however, rarely comes equipped 
with carrell, archives, word proc- 
essor, and ‘‘quiet’’ sign. A typical 
day might find the historian mov- 
ing from telephone to conference 
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table to information desk to field 
work to an interpretive program. 
Research projects are usually 
planned for ‘‘off-season,’’ although 
even then large blocks of time are 
eroded by operational and ad- 
ministrative demands. Except in a 
few major historical parks, research 
tends to be narrow in focus and 
task-oriented—just enough to get 
the brochure, National Register 
nomination, or action plan written. 
Rare trips to major repositories 
tend to be guerrilla raids resulting 
in a few successful strikes and 
some intelligence information for 
the next foray. 

Although the lack of opportunity 
for sustained research and writing 
may be frustrating, the park 
historian has a valuable role as ar- 
ticulator of resource significance 


and management needs in an on- 
going dialog with park manage- 
ment, the public, and other cultural 
resources specialists. In many cases 
no one knows as well as the park 
historian the physical resources, the 
questions that need to be asked 
and answered, the potential sources 
of information, and the existing 
database. If that person is primarily 
involved in research—meaning con- 
siderable time out of the park as 
well as ‘‘quarantine’’ time in the 
office—the superintendent will be 
lacking an important member of the 
management team. One project 
may be accomplished in the course 
of a year, while myriad other 
resource and programmatic needs 
go untended 

Nonetheless, historical research 
and writing are at the heart of the 
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profession. And, while a workload 
that meets research grade re- 
quirements is not realistic or ap- 
propriate in most parks, there are 
ways to meet historical research 
needs in the Service by using the 
specialized knowledge and profes- 
sional training of park historians for 
the benefit of all. 

Although regional staffs and DSC 
teams are stretched to meet the 
needs of parks without cultural 
resources specialists, qualified park 
historians are often bypassed when 
it comes to major studies. It is 
sometimes suggested that park 
historians are too particularistic in 
their approach, yet immersion in a 
park’s historic resources and sur- 
rounding regional history are a 
distinct asset in preparing historic 
resource studies, historical data sec- 
tions of historic structure reports, 
and special history studies. 
Likewise, why pay per diem for 
another historian to spend two 
weeks researching park files for an 
administrative history when a staff 
historian, whose tenure may span a 
decade in the park, is available? 

What needs to be acknowledged, 
if the larger studies are to be ac- 
complished successfully, is that a 
park historian can only occasionally 
take on such a project, that it may 
take longer to complete than it 
would for a project researcher with 
no other obligations, and that time 
must be programmed, as well as 
funding for travel and support 
costs. Under these circumstances, a 
thorough and cost-effective study 
can be produced. Time and money 
are obviously critical factors in park 
budgets, but whatever the ap- 
proach, getting research done in a 
park is a matter of priorities and 
planning. 
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Other opportunities exist to make 
a contribution to the Service out- 
side the perimeters of the park if 
the park historian has the support 
of the superintendent and regional 
oftice. The National Historic Land- 
marks program ca.: make effective 
use of a park historian to conduct a 
Landmark study within the larger 
geographic region of the park. This 
is an excellent opportunity for the 
park historian to perform profes- 
sional work with a high level of 
peer and public review. 

Similarly, with the support of the 
regional historians and super- 
intendents, a historian from one 
park might be traded for a land- 
scape architect or restoration 
specialist at another park to ac- 
complish an administrative history, 
special history study, or National 
Register nomination. 

When these opportunities are not 
available, however, the park 
historian still has options to keep 
skills honed and the muse alive. In 
his remarks at the 1985 NPS 
Historians’ Workshop, Dr. Joe B. 
Frantz, then of the University of 
Texas, noted that academics envy 
NPS historians for two reasons: the 
size of their audience, and the im- 
mediacy of their subject—the 
physical proximity to the resource. 
Adding that ‘‘it is a sin not to write 
what you know,”’ Dr. Frantz sug- 
gested that just twenty minutes of 
writing per day would not only 
leave a legacy but provide the grist 
for articles, papers, possibly a 
dissertation, or ‘‘the book.”’ 

The portions of a historian’s job 
which do not relate to research, 
however, are hardly ‘‘down time’’ 
from the standpoint of professional 
development. A historian working 
in a park builds experience in ap- 
plied history, historic preservation, 
cultural resources management, 
planning, museum management, 
and conservation methods. The 
park historian has an opportunity 
to conceptualize and participate in 
the full spectrum of the historical 
process, from the most material 
aspects to the most abstract. 

The trained historian working in 
a park lives with a tension between 
cultural resources management con- 
cerns and the need for both the 
data that on-going research pro- 
vides and the broader historical 





analysis which must guide manage- 
ment understanding and public in- 
terpretation of historic resources. 
This tension is often healthy and 
creative. However, operational and 
resource management demands 
often dominate, so that the 
historian must re-evaluate his or 
her role in the park and renew in- 
tellectual growth and productivity. 

These needs should be addressed 
and negotiated during performance 
evaluations and preparations for 
IDPs, as well as upon acceptance 
for a new position. 

Support for field historians in 
their research functions and profes- 
sional development can be found in 
both regional offices and the chief 
historian’s office; imaginative 
superintendents and park historians 
may be able to find non-traditional 
ways to get traditional tasks done. 

Although research and historical 
interpretation may be only one 
facet of a park historian’s job, it is 
the bedrock of the profession and 
the foundation for whatever actions 
the Service takes with historic 
properties in its trust. Only 51 
Series 170 historians work in NPS 
internal programs; of these, 18 are 
in parks. It is important to the 18 
parks that have such a specialist 
and to the more than 300 parks 
that rely on regional and DSC 
historians that the primary skills of 
historians in the parks are used to 
the fullest extent. 





The author is historian at Apostle Islands 
National Lakeshore. 





The Regional Historian 


Jill O’ Bright 


hat does a regional historian 

do? More precisely, what 
does this regional historian do, 
since each of the 10 regions has 
structured the position differently? I 
had to consider this question 
recently when I was asked to 
prepare an article for the CRM 
Bulletin. ‘‘Tell the readers what the 
position involves, and how it fits 
into the bigger picture,’’ I was in- 
structed. ‘’Tell them what a 
regional historian does.”’ 

As regional historian for the 
Nation’s heartland, I am heavily in- 
volved in cultural resources 
management planning, Section 106 
compliance, and historical research. 
This involves coordinating several 
programs, working with various 
NPS offices and other agencies, 
and providing technical assistance 
to the parks. 

I assumed my present position in 
January 1981, about three weeks 
after the Washington Office 
distributed the new (current) 
guidelines for the preparation cf 
Resources Management Plans 
(RMPs), and I was charged with 
directing the development of the 
cultural resources management por- 
tion of the plans. 

I work with park staff to identify 
issues, develop alternatives for their 
solution, and recommend action to 
be taken. I also work with other 
regional cultural resources manage- 
ment professionals (archeologists, 
historical architects, restoration 
specialists, and curators) to ensure 
that the plans are comprehensive; 
that is, that all known issues are 
addressed in the RMPs, and that 
the best feasible solution is recom- 
mended. Once the plans are 
drafted, I work with the regional 

ams office to make them 
available for review by the regional 
office, Washington Office, and 
Midwest Archeological Center. 
After this review, I compile the 
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comments and transmit them to the 
parks. When park staff have ques- 
tions concerning the review com- 
ments, I assist them, and when the 
revised draft plans are submitted, | 
review them to see that all com- 
ments are adequately addressed. 

I then transmit the drafts to the 
State Historic Preservation Officers 
(SHPOs) and the Advisory Council 
on Historic Preservation (ACHP) in 
compliance with the Programmatic 
Memorandum of Agreement requir- 
ing such consultation on planning 
documents. When the parks, the 
regional and Washington profes- 
sionals, the SHPO and the ACHP 
are satisfied with the plans, | 
transmit them to the regional direc- 
tor for approval. 

At least once every other year, | 
work with the parks and regional 
professionals to review the plans 
and make any necessary additions 
or changes. This may involve 
deleting projects that have been ac- 
complished since the last revision, 
adding project statements for issues 
or needs not addressed in the prior 
version of the plans, or updating 
programming sheets. If the revi- 
sions add or change any recom- 
mendations affecting cultural 


resources, I resubmit the draft revi- 
sions to the SHPO and ACHP for 
additional review. Once compliance 
requirements are met, I submit the 
revised plans for the regional direc- 
tor’s approval. 

In FY 1987, the regional cultural 
resources management profes- 
sionals used the Resources Manage- 
ment Plans and other available data 
to compile a regional Cultural 
Resources Summary and Action 
Program (CRSAP). It contained a 
statistical profile of the region’s 
cultural resources, levels of 
documentation, significance, condi- 
tions, and known threats, as well 
as a management strategy to solve 
the needs identified in the resource 
summary. The Washington Office 
used the 10 regional CRSAPs to 
prepare a Servicewide summary 
and action program. 

I review all plans and proposals 
to ensure their compliance with 
NPS policies and legislative man- 
dates. The Cultural Resources 
Management Guidelines (NPS-28) 
require the National Park Service to 
document all actions having an ef- 
fect on cultural resources with a 
XXX form. The XXX form identifies 
the resources affected, describes the 
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proposed action and its anticipated 
effects, documents previous ACHP 
review of the proposal, and states 
any actions proposed to mitigate 
any adverse effects of the proposal. 
I work with park staffs to ensure 
that no actions are undertaken 
without prior approval of XXX 
forms, and coordinate the review of 
the forms by regional cultural 
resources professionals. I also serve 
as liaison with the SHPO and 
ACHP to provide information they 
need for Section 106 consultations. 
Because the regulations governing 
compliance with Section 106 of the 
National Historic Preservation Act, 
as amended, are rather complex, I 
have prepared and presented 
several training sessions and brief- 
ing papers on 106 compliance. The 
generalized ‘‘when, why, and how- 
to’’ training, together with one-on- 
one training, has resulted in an ex- 
cellent record of compliance with 
Federal mandates and NPS policies. 


I am responsibi. “rt a research 
program encompassing all 30 
Midwest Region parks. I work with 
parks to identify historical research 
needs, ensure that those needs are 
identified in the park’s Resources 
Management Plans, and assist 
parks in seeking ways to ac- 
complish the research. In these 
days of tight funding, that role ex- 
tends beyond the preparation of 
the Form 10-238 to compete for 
funding. I also work with parks in- 
dividually to find other ways to do 
research, including cooperative 
agreements with area colleges and 
universities, volunteer programs, 
the hiring of seasonal and tem- 
porary historians, and assisting 
qualified park staff members with 
research projects. When funding is 
available (we average one historical 
research project per year), I coor- 
dinate with the Denver Service 
Center (DSC) staff, the contractor, 
or a temporary historian hired 
specifically for a project to ensure 
timely completion of a quality 
product. 

Over the past few years, I have 
coordinated research projects 
undertaken by DSC staff, served as 
Contracting Officer’s Authorized 
Representative for two major 
studies done under contract, 
assisted park staff with a number of 
research projects, and monitored 
the completion of two historical 
research projects undertaken by 
graduate students in history as 
thesis topics. Overall, however, I 
believe our best and most cost- 
effective studies have been pro- 
duced by permanent, temporary, or 


seasonal staff historians working in 
the regional office. 

In addition to developing and 
directing the regiony’s historic 
research program, I actively engage 
in research projects of my own. 
While funding time for such work 
is a major challenge, I believe the 
projects are invaluable in keeping 
my professional skills sharp, thus 
enabling me to handle all other 
aspects of the job more effectively. 
By remaining involved in all facets 
of research—identifying needs, set- 
ting priorities, programming, 
monitoring, advising, researching, 
writing, and final editing—I am 
keenly aware of the challenges and 
frustrations affecting other 
historians working in or for 
Midwest Region parks. Because | 
am involved at every level, I can 
operate the research program as a 
whole, without favoring (or 
slighting) any aspect. 

So, readers, that is what this 
regional historian does. Sometimes 
aggravating, usually interesting, 
and always challenging, | believe it 
is the perfect job. However, as | 
finish writing this article on vaca- 
tion time, | admit it sometimes 
makes me crazy. 





The author is regional historian for the 
Midwest Regional Office, National Park 
Service. 





Historians at the Denver 
Service Center 


Harlan Unrau 


ithin the framework of the 

National Park Service's 
history program, the historians at 
the Denver Service Center (DSC) 
provide professional services to 
NPS management through numer- 
ous studies and plans intended to 
meet the planning, development, 
preservation, and interpretation 
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needs of the parks. There are 
presently 10 research historians at 
DSC—in the planning branches of 
the Western, Central, and Eastern 
teams—which constitute the largest 
aggregation of such specialists 
employed by the Service. Although 
DSC historians have become in- 
volved in a variety of projects, 


historic resource studies, historic 
structure reports, park ad- 
ministrative histories, and special 
studies constitute the bulk of their 
work. 

A historic resource study is an 
overall historical study of a park or 
specific area within a park. It pro- 
vides basic data for a park’s general 
management plan and interpretive 
program, and enables park ad- 
ministrators to make informed deci- 
sions on questions relating to 
development, operations, visitor 
use, and cultural resources inter- 
pretation, preservation, and 


(Continued on next page) 
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Historians at the Denver 
Service Center 
(Continued from page 11) 


management. The study, often 
prepared in consultation with an 
archeologist and historica) architect, 
contains a synthesis of relevant 
historical data pertaining to the 
park area, including its regional set- 
ting and context, an evaluation of 
historic resources in the context of 
applicable major cultural themes, a 
historical base map illustrating rele- 
vant time periods or principal 
events, an annotated bibliography, 
recommendations for further study, 
and submissions of forms 
documenting eligible properties for 
the National Register of Historic 
Places. 

The historic structure report pro- 
vides park administrators with the 
necessary data to make informed 
decisions concerning preservation 
activities on the structure, including 
issues relating to maintenance, 
stabilization, rehabilitation, and 
restoration. To prepare these 
reports, the historian, along with 
architects and archeologists, gathers 
and analyzes historical data to 
document the origins, construction, 
structural evolution, and use of a 
building or group of buildings. 

In recent years, DSC historians 
have prepared a series of park ad- 
ministrative histories, intended to 
provide a knowledge of the prob- 
lems faced and actions taken by 
past park managers, thus providing 
present and future park ad- 
ministrators with a more informed 
background about the recurring 
issues of the past and greater 
awareness for administrative 
decision-making. (See Mackintosh 
article in this issue). 

DSC historians are also assigned 
special studies which generally call 
for short-term, site-specific research 
to provide data for a park’s inter- 
pretive, planning, and visitor-use 
needs. Such studies may include 
research bibliography compilation, 
oral history, site assessments and 
surveys, significance evaluations, 
preparation of National Register 
nomination forms, and data for the 
List of Classified Structures. During 
the preparation of these studies, 
DSC historians perform research in 
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a variety of repositories, depending 
on the nature of the project. 

DSC historians often become in- 
volved in planning, design, and 
construction projects as par- 
ticipating members of inter- 
disciplinary teams. In this capacity 
they assist planning teams in the 
preparation of general management 
plans, development concept plans, 
and evaluation of new areas under 
consideration for possible inclusion 
in the National Park System. DSC 
historians have become increasingly 
involved in compliance concerns in 
recent years, working with the Ad- 
visory Council on Historic Preserva- 
tion and State Historic Preservation 
Officers to ensure that NPS actions 
conform to legal requirements, and 
taking an active role in preparing 
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environmental assessments and en- 
vironmental impact statements. 





The author is a research historian in the 
Denver Service Center, National Park 
Service. 





A Historian’s Life at the 
National Register 





Beth Grosvenor Boland 
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hat are you going to do with 
a degree in history if you 
don’t want to teach?’’ is a question 
I heard often when I was a stu- 
dent. Even then the question sur- 
prised me. Surely museums, 
historical societies, and the National 
Park Service, among others, 
employed historians. What also 
would have surprised me, 

however, is the degree to which 
many of the jobs in what now 
often is called the ‘public history’’ 
sphere require skills normally 
associated with the teaching profes- 
sion. In fact, as a historian at the 
National Register of Historic Places, 
I variously assume the roles of 
teacher, student, policy analyst, 
critic, investigator, archivist/records 
manager, and others, as well as— 
perhaps even more than—that of 
traditional historian. 

Although comprising only a part 
of the job, the traditional skills 
learned and revered by historians 
nevertheless are essential at the Na- 
tional Register. Among them, 


critical analysis, a knowledge of the 
use of source materials, and writing 
are the most often employed, with 
opportunities for primary research 
being more limited, but still impor- 
tant at times. Added to these must 
be ability to link knowledge and in- 
sight about the past to tangible 
resources, to ‘‘read’’ the historic 
character of those resources, and to 
work effectively with others in 
cooperative projects. 

Many people are surprised to 
learn that the National Park Service 
concerns itself with the fate of 
historic properties that it does not 
own or plan to own, or at the very 
least, over which it does not have 
some jurisdiction. Yet since the 
passage of the National Historic 
Preservation Act of 1966, the NPS 
has administered an active and in- 
fluential ‘‘external’’ program to en- 
courage, support and assist the 
preservation of resources ‘’signifi- 
cant in American history, architec- 
ture, archeology, engineering, and 
culture,’’ regardless of ownership. 
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Recognizing and documenting such 
resources so that they may be con- 
sidered for further preservation ef- 
forts is the role of the National 
Register within the larger Federal 
program. 

The basic purpose of the National 
Register is to build an accurate and 
reliable record of historically signifi- 
cant resources (or properties) 
throughout the United States. 
Documentation in the National 
Register files includes an explana- 
tion of each property’s importance 
in representing significant themes 
in our past. In addition, documen- 
tation describes the appearance and 
condition of a registered property’s 
historic character, and a base-point 
from which to monitor later 
changes. Information from these 
files is available for consultation to 
a variety of users: to planners in 
Federal, state, and local agencies 
who must consider historic 
resources as they weigh competing 
needs and allocate limited 
resources, to preservationists pursu- 
ing appropriate treatments for 
historic properties, to researchers 
studying particular historical topics 
or types of historic resources, and 
to the NPS itself in assessing im- 
portant preservation issues. 

Given the primary role of the Na- 
tional Register, the principal 
responsibility of the 11 historians, 
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architectural historians, and ar- 
cheologists on the National Register 
staff is to ensure that properties 
listed or determined eligible for 
listing in the Register meet the 
established criteria for significance 
and integrity, and are documented 
adequately. In addition to our 
individually-assigned projects in 
support of the overall National 
Register program, six of us are 
assigned areas of the country for 
which we serve as the principal Na- 
tional Register liaison. Currently, 
my area encompasses 10 states in 
the Midwest, Plains, and the 
Southwest. For the State Historic 
Preservation Offices, Federal agen- 
cies, Organizations, and individuals 
in these states, I review nomina- 
tions and other forms of 4ocumen- 
tation about properties. snitor 
adherence to National Kegister 
standards for identifying, 
evaluating, and documenting 
historic resources; offer advice and 
guidance on a variety of preserva- 
tion issues; and conduct workshops 
on the National Register. 

Our most obvious means of 
upholding National Register stand- 
ards is through reviewing applica- 
tions submitted to the National 
Park Service. In that capacity, I 
review state and Federal nomina- 
tions and nomination appeals for 
listing properties in the National 
Register, requests for determina- 
tions about the eligibility of proper- 
ties for listing, applications for cer- 
tifications of the significance of 
properties for owners wanting tax 
credits for rehabilitation work, and 
documentation in support of boun- 
daries for National Historic Land- 
marks. I ask, ‘‘Does this represent 
a significant aspect of our history? 
Is there sufficient evidence to sup- 
port that significance within an ap- 
propriate context? If so, what 
features define the property’s 
historic character, and does it retain 
enough of that character, despite 
alterations over time, to convey its 
important associations or qualities? 
Are the boundaries appropriate?’ 

For nominations and determina- 
tions of eligibility, my decisions 
generally are final on behalf of the 
Keeper of the National Register; for 
other reviews, my comments 
generally are advisory in nature. 
Frequently, I discuss unclear cases 
with other reviewers, and the staff 
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sometimes meets as a group to 
evaluate difficult properties. If the 
case for significance is made and 
the property I am reviewing for 
listing or eligibility is adequately 
documented, I accept the documen- 
tation. If I have questions or see 
problems, I return the documenta- 
tion to the nominating authority 
with my comments. These com- 
ments include an opinion on 
eligibility or the reasons that I can- 
not yet make a judgment, and an 
explanation of the information 
needed before I can reach a deci- 
sion. Although we rely heavily 
upon the expertise of the State 
Historic Preservation Offices for 
knowledge of the history and 
resources of their states, on very 
rare occasions, a reviewer may con- 
duct additional research or make an 
on-site inspection of a property. 

Neither I nor the National 
Register staff collectively can be 
knowledgeable about all areas of 
the country or all important aspects 
of the Nation’s history. However, 
we can use our knowledge and 
skills as historians to assess the use 
of evidence, recognize credible 
arguments based on a critical 
analysis of sources, and determine 
if the evaluation of a property's 
significance and integrity is consist- 
ent with the national criteria. Also, 
access to the collective expertise in 
each state on their important 
historical themes, characteristic 
types of resources, and specific 
preservation problems provides us 
with a valuable national perspective 
to share. 


(Continued on next page) 
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A Historian’s Life at the 
National Register 
(Continued from page 13) 


While the most direct way in 
which I help ensure that properties 
given National Register recognition 
meet our criteria and standards is 
through the review of individual 
nominations and other types of 
documentation discussed above, it 
is probably not the most important 
way. Providing information and ad- 
vice on identifying, evaluating, and 
documenting historic resources 
through review comments, over the 
telephone, in publishing guidance, 
in meetings, and by visiting state 
offices has always been an impor- 
tant part of my job, but these ac- 
tivities have increased in recent 
years. Reviewing properties and 
providing guidance are interde- 
pendent, of course. It is important 
that the National Register staff 
review specific properties to keep 
abreast of current issues and needs 
in the preservation world and pro- 
duce useful and timely guidance, 
and it is equally important that we 
provide clear explanations and in- 
terpretations of the standards we 
expect applicants to meet when 
they evaluate and document 
resources. 

In the past few years, the ratio 
between the time spent reviewing 
and that spent providing assistance 
in meeting National Register criteria 
and standards has shifted 
dramatically. Changing from 
reviewing 100 percent of the 
nominations submitted to a smaller 
percentage based on the past per- 
formance of each state and Federal 
agency enabled us to devote more 
time to developing written 
guidance on Register standards, 
conducting workshops, and 
evaluating the overall state and 
Federal programs that produce 
nominations. Also, as the field of 
those participating in the National 
Register programs has continued to 
expand in recent years, we have 
found it increasingly important to 
target guidance not only to state 
and Federal preservationists, but to 
myriad others as well, including 
local governments, consultants, 
businesses and private individuals, 
whose knowledge of history, 
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historiography, historic preserva- 
tion, and the National Register vary 
tremendously. 

Decisions to publish guidance on 
a particular topic may stem from 
the need to articulate specific 
policies that have evolved over 
time, a desire to study a type of 
resource attracting widespread 
attention from preservationists, or 
to resolve controversy. Methods 
and sources used to prepare writ- 
ten guidance vary, too. In prepar- 
ing guidance on surveying and 
evaluating post offices, I read a 
number of histories of postal serv- 
ices and Federal construction pro- 
grams, and also conducted primary 
research in the archives and 
libraries of the U.S Postal Service, 
the National Archives, and the 
General Services Administration, in 
order to include a general historical 
context and an initial bibliography 
in the publication. I also examined 
the National Register’s files for post 
offices evaluated as significant, and 
assembled general information on 
applying National Register criteria, 
in order to recommend a methodol- 
ogy for evaluation. For a bulletin 
explaining the National Register’s 
policies on applying the criterion 
concerning significant persons, I 
conducted an extensive examination 
of National Register nominations— 
both accepted and returned, re- 
viewers’ comments on those 
nominations, policy letters, and for- 
mal written guidance materials 
from which to distill both policy ex- 
planations and illustrative ex- 
amples. Both publications were 
distributed in draft for peer review 


and comments before completion of 
the final manuscript. 

Another way the Nationai 
Register spreads information on its 
policies and standards is through 
workshops. Most are organized for 
State Historic Preservation Offices 
and Federal agencies, but I also 
participate in workshops arranged 
by state offices in my region for 
their review boards, consultants, 
and others. I have prepared lec- 
tures, slide shows, discussion 
topics, and participatory exercises 
on conducting surveys, applying 
National Register criteria for evalua- 
tion, selecting and justifying ap- 
propriate areas and periods of 
significance, defining historic 
character and assessing integrity, 
evaluating unusual kinds of 
resources, and related topics. 

Now that we no longer review 
every nomination we receive, one 
of the ways that the National 
Register staff helps protect the 
quality of the national program is 
by participating in periodic evalua- 
tions of state preservation pro- 
grams. One of my on-going special 
projects has been to assist in the 
formulation of procedures used to 
evaluate portions of the state pro- 
grams relating to surveys and Na- 
tional Register activities, and also to 
develop and refine procedures for 
conducting nominations audits used 
in each of these evaluations. When 
these program evaluations occur 
every few years, each reviewer, in- 
cluding myself, participates in the 
ones for the states with which we 
work. 
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The National Register also carries 
on a constant review of its own 
procedures and policies, and oppor- 
tunities exist to contribute to that 
both in assigned ways and through 
one’s own initiative. One of my 
assigned projects two years ago 
was to design and coordinate a 
review of the National Register 
criteria by a group of experts out- 
side the National Park Service. On 
the other hand, it was personal in- 
terest and a perceived need that led 
me to rescue through the years bits 
and pieces of endangered records 
on the evolution of the National 
Park Service’s administration of a 
national preservation program. | 
have been pleased that they occa- 
sionally have supplied the National 
Register with important informa- 
tion, and even more pleased to find 
the records valued by the Service's 


bureau historian and a doctoral 
candidate in researching their 
histories of the Service’s preserva- 
tion program. 

It is said variety is the spice of 
life, and it is variety that has kept 
my job interesting and appealing 
over many years, including periods 
of frustration with bureaucracy. It 
is essential that the work be 
grounded solidly in the application 
of the standards of the profession 
in which I was trained, the use of 
nationally consistent and uniform 
program criteria, and the constant 
study of resources being identified 
and evaluated. But the specific 
tasks, areas of the country, and 
historical themes and resources in- 
volved in my work change con- 
stantly, and thus continue to in- 
trigue and challenge me. 





Nez Perce Chief Joseph 
(Credit: Smithsonian Office of Authropology, 
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in the NHL Program 
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oing history “in the National 
Historic Landmarks program is 
an enviable and challenging pur- 
suit. Despite the growing 
bureaucratic requirements of the 
job, the landmarks historian con- 
tinues to do a —_ -, amount of 
traditional history. The history is 
the most challenging kind because 
its mission compels the historian 
constantly to make judgments of 
relative significance. In other 
words, the landmarks historian 
does what a iiistorian is expected to 
do—identify what is meaningful; to 
distinguish between the significant 
and the insignificant. Historians 
who write descriptive history are 
not often called upon to do this. To 
the landmarks historian it is routine. 
Landmarks historians rely on 
principles traditional to the pro- 
gram in pursuing studies leading to 
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the designation of National Historic 
Landmarks. These are thematic 
framework, criteria and comparative 
analysis. Their work begins by 
assignment of a theme or subtheme 
idertified in an outline known as 
History and Prehistory in the National 
Park System and the National Historic 
Landmarks Program 1987. The 
thematic segment selected for study 
is one that has not been studied 
before or adequately enough. Work 
is done within themes following 
the principle of classifying similar 
properties into groups. Thus, the 
landmarks historian might be 
assigned Theme XIII: Science, and 
turning to the outline, discover that 
in the subtheme of physical 
sciences, only two sites have been 
identified in the facet of 
astronomy—the Edwin P. Hubble 
House, California, and the Lowell 


Observatory, Arizona. Obviously 
astronomy is an area ripe for 
examination. 

The historian develops a study 
list of extant properties in the class 
or subclass to be studied, narrow- 
ing it to a manageable number of 
resources seeming to merit closer 
attention and possible study. The 
study is a compilation of National 
Register nomination forms known 
as a theme study. The study list is 
distilled by the application of 
criteria. Generally parallel to the 
National Register criteria, the land- 
marks criteria are qualified by 
standards national in scope. 

In astronomy the historian will 
ask, for example, which of the 
many observatories in the United 
States are associated with 
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discoveries of fundamental or 
revolutionary import or have major 
associations with astronomers of in- 
ternational or national repute? The 
historian bears in mind that a Na- 
tional Historic Landmark meets the 
first test—national significance—for 
a historic property being added to 
the National Park System, and 
must ask the question, “Does this 
candidate merit that kind of 
status?”’ 

Lick Observatory at the Univer- 
sity of California, Santa Cruz, was 
used by Herbert D. Curtis (1872- 
1942) to postulate that nebulae are 
island universes far beyond the 
reaches of our galaxy; for this and 
many other reasons Lick Obser- 
vatory would go on the historian’s 
study list. Buckstaff Observatory, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, was listed on 
the National Register in 1979 as a 
= significant observatory built 
by a local industrialist for the 
general observation and study of 
the heavens. Buckstaff would be 
eliminated from the list. Allegheny 
Observatory at the University of 
Pittsburgh, an old observatory built 
in 1860, was, in its day, the leading 
observatory in solar physics. 
Allegheny may or may not qualify 
for the study list. The historian will 
have to continue searching the 
literature and consulting with 
specialists to make a final 
determination. 

At the point at which the 
historian has identified a group of 
properties clearly ‘‘in the running,’’ 
the component resources will be 
listed in ranking order so as to 
compare their relative significance. 
The historian will ask, ‘‘Is Yerkes 
Observatory as significant as Lowell 
Observatory which is already a Na- 
tional Historic Landmark?”’ or ‘‘Is 
Wesleyan University’s Van Vlect 
Observatory, whose chief research 
problem is determining stellar 
pos: equal to either Yerkes or 

well?” 

While these questions are being 
addressed, the historian is also in- 
quiring of owners and managers of 
the properties under study whether 
the resources have survived or 
been changed in any material way. 
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If it is clear that their integrity is 
not intact, they are discarded from 
the study list. If the integrity issue 
is clouded, an onsite visit is 
indispensable. 

When the study list is perfected, 
the historian turns to less intellec- 
tual pursuits such as preparing 
notice letters to the parties legally 
required to receive information that 
a specific property is being studied 
for possible designation as a NHL. 
Still later, the historian will prepare 
second stage notice letters transmit- 
ting completed nomination forms 
and inviting comments. 

When properties are designated, 
yet a third letter will be drafted in- 
forming the recipient of that fact 
and the availability of a certificate 
and bronze plaque; owners are en- 
couraged to arrange dedications at 
which time the plaque can be for- 
mally presented. 

The historian also undertakes the 
tedious but critical task of arranging 
a tightly scheduled itinerary of on- 
site visits. This is a potential logistic 
nightmare requiring a long se- 
quence of arrangements with 
owners and operators to gain ac- 
cess and assistance. This task 
demands of the historian a dimen- 
sion beyond the researcher; the 
landmarks historian, at this stage, 
must have a sound understanding 
of policy and regulations and the 


quality of a diplomat because in- 
variably owners will ask how they 
are affected by the designation. 

Returning from travel the 
historian writes the history of the 
properties visited and records a 
final personal judgment of this na- 
tional significance. When the 
nomination forms are completed 
and approved they are compiled 
and the historian completes the 
most challenging, aspect of the 
theme study—the introductory 
essay. The essay establishes the 
context in which the properties 
were evaluated and describes the 
intellectual process by which the 
criteria and comparative judgments 
were made. 

The high point, and for many 
historians, the most satisfying part 
of the landmarks process, is the 
oral presentation during which the 
historian defends the theme study 
before a peer review panel and 
subsequently before the Secretary 
of the Interior’s National Park 
System Advisory Board which 
recommends whether or not the 
nominated property should be 
designated. The climax of the land- 
mark historian’s work is when the 
Board’s vote is taken. 





The author is senior historian in the History 
Division, National Park Service, Washington 
Office. 
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The Bureau Historian Job 


Barry Mackintosh 


e bureau historian is the 
single National Park Service 

historian concerned primarily with 
the history of the Service (the 
‘“‘bureau’’) rather than the history 
and historic resources presented to 
the public in its parks or addressed 
through its National Register 
programs. 

The job is surprisingly recent. 
Although the Service hired its first 
park historians in 1931 (at Colonial 
National Monument) and rapidly 
expanded its historical cadre to 
support the many historical parks 
and responsibilities it acquired dur- 
ing that decade, no one was 
assigned to focus full time on the 
institutional history of the bureau 
until 1981. John Luzader of the 
Denver Service Center was then 
given this task but soon retired 
rather than relocate to the History 
Division in Washington, where the 
bureau historian position would be 
based. Even though it entailed 
reporting to the ineffable Chief 
Historian Edwin C. Bearss, I took 
the job in February 1982 and have 
held it since. 

Although there had been no 
bureau historian in earlier years, 
the need for what were called ad- 
ministrative histories was recog- 
nized at least as early as 1951, 
when each area was encouraged to 
prepare an account of its origins 
and evolution as a park. The idea 
was to provide useful orientation 
and reference tools for Service 
employees involved with those 
areas. In succeeding years a few of 
the better park administrative 
histories were circulated as models. 
Absent someone charged specific- 
ally to oversee this initiative, little 
more was done to promote it. But 
the basic approach then taken 
proved a sound precedent. 

That was the emphasis on in- 
dividual park histories rather than a 
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single, broad-brush bureau history. 
The parks, after all, are the 
bureau’s primary reason for being. 
Inasmuch as administrative history 
is intended primarily for Service 
employees, it makes sense to aim it 
first at those employees who are 
most concerned with what the 
bureau is most about—the park 
superintendents and their staffs. 
They might find a general history 
of the Service interesting, but they 
are more likely to find accounts of 
what has preceded them in their 
particular areas useful. 

In reviving the administrative 
history program, then, my first 
chores were to inventory and 
evaluate existing park histories, set 
guidelines for what they should 
contain, and prepare and distribute 
a new one that would illustrate 
their usefulness, encourage their 
production, and serve as an exam- 
ple for others undertaking them. 
The results were an annotated 
bibliography of older histories and 
portions thereof, ranging in quality 
from excellent to abysmal; an addi- 
tion to NPS-28, the Service’s 
Cultural Resources Management 
Guideline, on preparing park 
administrative histories; and a 
history of Assateague Island Na- 
tional Seashore, circulated to all 
parks with the endorsement of 
Director Russell E. Dickenson. 

Of course, the NPS is also con- 
cerned with programs, functions, 
and activities transcending indivi- 
dual parks and extending beyond 
the National Park Service. Knowing 
that those responsible for such ac- 
tivities could benefit equally from 
administrative history, I embarked 
next upon a model of this genre. 
The topic was visitor fees—a good 
choice, it turned out, for its com- 
pletion coincided with a major ad- 
ministration initiative to enhance 
park revenues. (Among other 


things, the history revealed how 
ridiculously low current fees were 
by historical standards, lending 
support to efforts to raise them.) 
Since those first-year efforts I 
have cranked out several more park 
and program histories, the latter 
addressing NPS interpretation, the 
Nationa! Historic Landmarks Pro- 
gram (for the 50th anniversary of 
the 1935 Historic Sites Act), and the 
National Historic Preservation Act 
(for its 20th anniversary in 1986). 
Two other assignments have been 
more macrocosmic: a Harpers Ferry 
publication titled, The National 
Parks: Shaping the System, revising 
and updating Ronald F. Lee’s Fam- 
ily Tree of the National Park System; 
and completion of a concise history 
of the Interior Department for 
anticipated publication this year. 
Too often, in-house or ‘‘official’’ 
history is pretty bland stuff, 
eschewing anything that might be 
perceived as critical or embarrass- 
ing. In my work and that of others 
I've assisted or encouraged, I’ve 
tried to overcome this reputation. 
From top management on down, 
the response to critical analysis and 
candor in recent administrative 
histories has been largely favorable. 
In one case, however, my candor 
caused management to decide 
against releasing a completed 
history, and subsequent action by 
The Washington Post to obtain and 
cite from it briefly threatened my 
program’s existence. As a result, 
we inserted new language in 
NPS-28: 
Administrative historians must 
follow the accepted canons of 
the historical profession and 
faithfully record all that is rele- 
vant to their subject. If there is 
anything in a park’s back- 
ground significantly bearing on 
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NPS management whose can- 
did discussion would seriously 
embarrass the Service or living 
persons, the Service will not 
undertake or sponsor the 
history of that park. 

This policy recognized the 
legitimate interests of management, 
the practical reality that the admin- 
istrative history program cannot 
conflict with those interests if it is 
to survive and prosper, and the 
right of historians not to be 
assigned topics liable to censorship 
or suppression. To some, however, 
the apparent relegation of admin- 
istrative historians to ‘‘safe’’ sub- 
jects was offensive. In response to 
such criticism, Chief Historian 
Bearss last year suggested, ‘‘Now 
that the episode prompting the ex- 
plicit prohibition in NPS-28 has 
receded, we might drop this of- 
fending language but continue to 
avoid, in practice, projects wherein 
professional and management in- 
terests cannot be reconciled.’’ 

As might be expected, the bureau 
historian is a primary target of re- 
quests for research help and review 


comment and all manner of in- 
quiries on Service history from both 
within and outside the bureau. In 
handling such requests and in- 
quiries, I rely heavily on support 
from the NPS history collection at 
Harpers Ferry, the custodians of 
our records at the National Ar- 
chives, our regional and park 
historians, and a network of other 
knowledgeable contacts. If I can’t 
answer the question or respond to 
the need myself, I can usually find 
someone who can. 

The ultimate goal of the adminis- 
trative history program is to have a 
good, up-to-date account of every 
System area and Service program. 
Obviously, there is no way I or 
anyone else (except maybe Ed 
Bearss) could progress toward that 
goal without a lot of help. Some of 
that help is coming from the 
Denver Service Center, regional, 
and park historians who are under- 
taking administrative histories along 
with their other duties. Fortunately, 
we're also getting some excellent 
contributions from outside the 
Service. To cite but two examples 
from 1987: the Appalachian Trail 
Conference published Charles H.W. 
Foster’s The Appalachian National 
Scenic Trail with modest financial 
support from the History Division, 
and James A. Glass completed his 





Cornell doctoral dissertation, ‘The 
National Historic Preservation Pro- 
gram, 1957-1969,’’ with the help of 
a grant from the Eastern National 
Park and Monument Association. 
Much of my time is spent encour- 
aging and aiding such contributions 
from others and seeing that the 
results are made available to those 
who can benefit from them. 

There’s no guarantee that by 
knowing what’s happened before, 
park and program managers will 
make the right decisions—only 
more informed decisions. That’s 
reason enough for the administra- 
tive history program, and for the 
bureau historian job to be a reward- 
ing one. 





Publishing 


Historical Research 


Melody Webb 


o many National Park Service 

historians and managers, com- 
mercial publication of a study 
marks the pinnacle of achievement. 
The publishing firm, either trade or 
university press, provides the costly 
copy editing, design, and typeset- 
ting. In addition, both the indivi- 
dual author and the NPS receive 
enhanced visibility and credibility. 
The books also reach a larger 
market and are even reviewed in 
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newspapers and professional jour- 
nals. Sometimes monetary benefits 
can come back to the Service for 
future publications. 

Commercial publication, however, 
demands substantially different 
composition than most NPS 
studies. NPS interpreters, planners, 
and managers want as much detail 
as possible. Most interpreters 
believe that analysis gets in the 
way of finding the facts. They 


usually want raw material from 
which they can draw their own 
conclusions. In fact, they usually 
love long block quotations and do 
not seem to mind ‘‘cut-and-paste 
history’’—history written by string- 
ing one note card after another. As 
a result, most NPS studies do not 
merit commercial publication. 

In order to qualify for commercial 
publication, the study must have 
an interpretive theme or thesis to 
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weave the narrative together. Each 
chapter must contribute to the 
book’s argument and tie in directly 
with the chapter before and after. 

Also important, the author must 
step back from the narrative and 
provide analysis, thought, and 
fresh insight. New details and even 
new sources are not as significant 
as new interpretations or improved 
clarity in presenting complicated 
topics. Researchers who strive for 
commercial publication should lift 
their eyes from the topic at hand 
and perceive the larger picture— 
where the state and national con- 
text is for the study. Finally, rather 
than chronicling each event ad 
nauseam, the study should be a 
synthesis of well-digested facts. 
Details must be kept to a mini- 
mum. The author should generalize 
as much as possible, using selective 
specifics to support conclusions. 

Since history is people and peo- 
ple want to read about people, a 
publishable study should character- 
ize the main actors. Too often NPS 
studies provide only a name and a 
title. Instead, important people 
should become three dimensional 
and memorable. Contemporary 
photographs can be used to help 
describe them. Their personality 
traits can be derived from their 
writings and what others have said 
about them. Oral history is espe- 
cially useful in characterizing peo- 
ple. Sometimes mini-biographies 
demonstrate past patterns of 
behavior that are significant to the 
story at hand. 

To ensure a publishable manu- 
script, the NPS manager should 
begin with the scope of work, re- 
quiring in addition to specific topics 
to be covered, an interpretive 
theme, synthesis, and analysis. The 
manager should put the historian 
on notice regarding the quality of 
product expected and then during 
the writing phase each chapter 
should be monitored to ensure that 


publicat: ality is met. Finally, 
at the iew stage, the 
manag i be thorough and 
deman: quiring polish and 


finesse as well as clarity in writing 
and accuracy in factual presenta- 
tions. The author should not expect 
an editor to clean up or cover up 
poor organization or writing. The 
book as a whole should follow an 
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outline. Each chapter should be 
composed of well-crafted para- 
graphs with topic sentences and 
appropriate transitions. Active 
verbs move the narrative along 
while passive ones deaden the 
prose. Too many words or redun- 
dant phrases bury the meaning anc 
soften the thrust. The punch of a 
sentence should come at the end, 
not diffused with subordinate 
clauses tacked on as afterthoughts. 
Clean, clear, precise language is 
elementary and essential to publica- 
tion. Finally, long quotations 
should be paraphrased to maintain 
the author’s tone, to ensure that 
the information is digested, and to 
avoid the appearance of unsyn- 
thesized or ‘’pitch-fork’’ history. 

Next to the professional quality of 
the book, the most important factor 
is the reputation of the author or 
the NPS manager who is trying to 
promote the study. Achieving a 
professional reputation can be ac- 
complished through reading papers 
at professional meetings, writing 
book reviews, and publishing ar- 
ticles in professional journals. 
Volunteering for committee 
assignments will also help provide 
visibility to press editors. 

One should also establish rapport 
with editors of publishing houses 
and university presses as early as 
possible. Refereeing manuscripts for 
the press on environmental history 
or particular NPS subject matter 
will help develop a reciprocal rela- 
tionship. NPS authors and 
managers should also seek out 
editors at professional meetings and 
discuss mutual interests. 

NPS managers of historical 
research should be very selective in 
recommending particular studies for 
publication. One poor choice on a 
pet subject could destroy one’s 
credibility and result in greater 
scrutiny and easier rejection of 
future submittals. Only the best 
study with the widest appeal and 
broadest perspective should be sub- 
mitted for commercial publication. 
All others should be printed 
through the Government Printing 
Office. 

In addition to sending manu- 
scripts directly to the press, the 
author or the NPS manager can 
enter ‘‘best-manuscript contests.”’ 
The winning manuscript is usually 


considered for publication. Greater 
publicity accompanying the contest 
and its winner often helps promote 
the eventual book. Sometimes the 
winning manuscript becomes part 
of a series and gains from the 
strength of other books in the 
series. 

Some NPS studies should capital- 
ize on the public’s interest in cer- 
tain: topics. Well-timed studies on 
the Constitution, Columbus, and 
other anniversaries may be more 
marketable than others. Projects 
that have had high visibility, such 
as archeology at Custer Battlefield, 
intrigue the public and stimulate 
the desire to know more. 

How, then, can NPS studies 
fulfill its needs and still be commer- 
cially published? One way is to 
write the study that is required 
with a lot of description, but with 
an interpretive thesis; then, rewrite 
the book for commercial publica- 
tion, removing most of the details 
and adding analysis and insight. 
Another way is to write an inter- 
pretive study (as opposed to a 
detailed study) of a well-known 
topic, such as the Constitution, a 
biography of a President, a Civil 
War or Indian battle. Still another 
is to write an interpretive study of 
a fascinating natural area, such as 
Alaska, Big Bend, or Grand 
Canyon. 

Generally, certain NPS studies 
are better suited for publication 
than others. A rule of thumb might 
be: the broader the topic the more 
publishable. Historic resource 
studies, special history studies, and 
administrative histories are, 
therefore, the most marketable. 
Historic structures reports are too 
specific, detailed, and limited to be 
of interest to the public. 

Thus, while commercial publica- 
tion is a worthy goal, NPS needs 
must take priority. Nonetheless, if 
each appropriate study were writ- 
ten with commercial publication in 
mind, NPS might produce higher 
quality products. 





The author is regional historian, Southwest 
Regional Office, National Park Service. 
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ational Parks and Conservation 

Association (NPCA) has 
released its long awaited nine 
volume Investing in Park Futures: 
The National Park System Plan: A 
Blueprint for Tomorrow. The Associa- 
tion hopes the Plan will be a source 
of lively discussion both within and 
outside the Service. According to 
Destry Jarvis, Vice President for 
Conservation Policy, the Plan not 
only takes a comprehensive look at 
the management of the NPS but 
specifies many of NPCA’s program- 
matic and legislative objectives for 
the coming years. 

Perhaps the Plan’s most contro- 
versial recommendation calls for 
independent agency status for the 
National Park Service. Other 
recommendations focus on person- 
nel policies and research programs, 

ing, interpretation and much 
more. Many of the recommenda- 
tions touch upon the Park Service's 
cultural resources management pro- 
gram. However, with the exception 
of the assessment of the National 
Historic Landmarks am, the 
NPCA Plan does not address the 
so-called ‘‘external’’ historic preser- 
vation am. There are, 
however, nearly 150 specific recom- 
mendations relating to the manage- 
ment of the National Park System 
and Service. The following 
highlights the major findings and 
recommendations contained in the 
““Executive Summary”’ that relate to 
cultural resources. 


ony 


Funding 

The subject of resource manage- 
ment has always been at the heart 
of the Park System’s history. The 
much debated ‘’preservation versus 
use’’ controversy must be con- 
stantly weighted toward preserva- 
tion. Protecting parks ‘‘unimpaired 
for the enjoyment of future genera- 
tions’’ often requires an active 
resources management program. 

With Congressional leadership, 
annual appropriations for NPS 
resource management programs 
have increased modestly over the 
years. Increases have allowed some 
expansion of the program, but 
relative to other functions and ex- 
penditures in the Park Service 
budget, resource management still 
lags behind. A recent Government 
Accounting Office (GAO) report 
estimates that fully 80 percent of 
the ‘‘threats to the parks’’ reported 
in a 1980 National Park Service 
study have yet to be addressed. 

As part of its System Plan, NPCA 
conducted an independent analysis 
of 256 Resource Management Plans 
(RMPs) and identified 3,979 projects 
(natural and cultural) totaling more 
than $522 million that need to be 
addressed. Over 40 percent of these 
were cultural resource projects. 
Preservation of historic structures 
topped the list and protection of 
archeological resources is in the top 
five. NPCA’s recommendation for a 
$50 million per year expenditure 
seeks to begin to confront the 


backlog of unfunded resource 
management projects. 
Recommendation: An increase of 
$50 million per year for resource 
management projects (natural and 
cultural) in order to begin to con- 
front the $522 million backlog of 
identified unfunded projects. 


Program Administration 

NPCA’s report identifies many 
areas in which programmatic im- 
provements can be made to the 
Service’s management of cultural 
resources. The study found that 
there is no effective Servicewide 
mechanism to address and antici- 
pate the resource management 
needs of the Park System. The 
Association concluded that RMPs 
should be as comprehensive and 
far-reaching as possible and that 
they should serve as the primary 
management document upon which 
managers should make long term 
resource management decisions. 

The report also states that the ex- 
isting Resource Management 
Trainee Program needs to be 
redesigned with a greater emphasis 
on cultural resource management 
skills development. Also, the report 
recommends that a cultural 
resource specialist position be 
established in the Washington 
Office (WASO) Division of Inter- 
pretation to help bridge the gap 
that exists between resource 
management and interpretation. 

Recommendations: Resource 








Management Plans (RMPs) should 
serve as the primary management 
tool at the park level upon which 
general management decisions 
should be made. 

—Redesign the Servicewide 
Resource Management Trainee Pro- 
gram to include both natural and 
cultural resource management 
special emphasis tracks; establish 
200 new Resource Management 
Specialist positions in the next five 
years. 

—Establish a CRM specialist posi- 
tion in WASO Division of 
Interpretation. 


Research 

Among the most controversial 
recommendations in the NPCA 
report are the proposals relating to 
the research program needs. NPCA 
recommends a legislative mandate 
for research should be established, 
much like the mandate that exists 
for the Forest Service. NPCA found 
the existing natural, cultural and 
social research program is frag- 
mented and suffering from little 
policy guidance from WASO. The 
report suggests that regional and 
park research programs should be 
integrated and that staffing and 
monies for research should be 
dramatically increased. NPCA 
found that only 2.4 percent of the 
permanent employee workforce (ap- 
proximately 285 natural, cultural 
and social researchers) are actively 
involved in research. Consequently, 
a three-fold increase in the number 
of researchers is recommended. 

Other recommendations relating 
to research included earmarking 10 
percent of the National Park Serv- 
ice budget for research and creating 
a new associate directorship for 
research at the WASO level; similar 
regional positions also should be 
established. Also NPCA concluded 
that all park researchers should 
report to their respective regional 
chiefs and that the annual perfor- 
mance evaluations should be based 
on the OPM ‘‘Research Grade 
Evaluation Guide’ standards. 

Recommendations: Establish a 
legislative mandate for ‘‘research’’; 
establish an independent research 
arm distinct from management and 
operations with base funding total- 
ling 10 percent of the Service an- 
nual operating budget to carry out 
research projects, conduct resource 
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inventories and expand monitoring 
programs. 

—Establish an Associate Director 
for Research; establish a Science 
Advisory Board; establish a Na- 
tional Park Science Center; expand 
Cooperative Park Study Units to in- 
clude more CPSUs that focus on 
cultural resource management. 

—Researchers (those who spend 
50 percent or more of their work- 
time conducting directed research) 
should be included in the OPM 
‘‘Research Grade Evaluation 
Guide”’ system. They should 
regularly attend professional 
meetings and conferences and 
should be encouraged to interact 
with their peers in academia; the 
Service should provide oppor- 
tunities for researchers to take sab- 
baticals to develop new skills and 
write major publications. 


Curatorial and Conservation 

The report found that great 
strides are being made in the com- 
puterization of cultural resource 
data as well as in the Service’s 
curatorial program. The program is 
in competent hands due to a 
significant degree to the profes- 
sionalism of the curatorial function 
within the Service and the hiring of 
a chief curator several years ago. 
The report recommends that a new 
WASO position of staff conservator 
be established and identifies the 
need to professionalize the conser- 
vation ability in each region; and 
suggests closing the Harpers Ferry 
Conservation Lab. 

Recommendations: Establish the 
position of staff conservator in the 
office of the chief curator (WASO) 
to establish and coordinate a Ser- 
vicewide conservation program; 
conduct an independent assessment 
of the existing fragmented NPS 
conservation program. 

—Establish regional staff conser- 
vator positions; regionalize the con- 
servation function utilizing ‘‘zone 
contracts’ where feasible. 

—Embrace the Office of Technol- 
ogy Assessment to establish a 
National Center for Preservation 
Technology. 

—Provide adequate funding to 
continue the National Catalog pro- 
gram objectives. 


Historic Preservation 
The NPCA report found that the 


Historic Preservation program was 
underfunded but well managed. 
Despite efforts by NPS historic 
architects to inventory historic and 
prehistoric sites, the List of 
Classified Structures (LCS) is only 
65 percent complete, and without 
complete data, it is difficult to 
estimate the actual dollars needed 
to stabilize and preserve historic 
structures and sites. Several other 
programs (i.e., the Historic Leasing, 
the National Maritime Initiative and 
National Historic Landmarks pro- 
gram) which addresses the preser- 
vation needs of special classes of 
historic structures, deserve addi- 
tional programmatic attention. 

Recommendations: Integrate the use 
of Historic Preservation Guides 
(HSPGs) with the Servicewide 
Maintenance Management System 
(MMS). 

—Relocate the Williamsport 
Preservation Training Center to 
Harpers Ferry and place the Center 
under the Division of Employee 
Development. 

—Continue the Historic Leasing 
program; establish a Servicewide 
account of lease receipts for 
‘maintenance and repair’’ (as op- 
posed to existing guidelines that 
provide for expenditure of funds 
for ‘‘administrative and other 
uses’’) of National Register and Na- 
tional Historic Landmark (NHL) 
properties. 

—Increase funding, staffing and 
training of personnel to address the 
need for preservation of submerged 
cultural resources including ship- 
wrecks and archeological sites. 


New Parks and Boundary Revisions 

There is a pervasive belief on the 
part of the general public that once 
a park unit is established, the 
preservation of resources within it 
is assured. NPCA has determined 
that nationally significant resources 
are threatened because established 
buundaries do not necessarily 
reflect the distribution of primary 
resources, or ensure their long-term 
perservation. 

NPCA’s boundary study indeed 
is a landmark document. For the 
first time boundaries for the entire 
NPS System has been prepared 
and analyzed. On a park-by-park 
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basis, using the information con- 
tained in site studies, interviews 
with NPS personnel, resource 
scientists and preservation profes- 
sionals, the inadequacies of boun- 
daries for park units were 
documented. 

Although the National Park 
System will never be ‘‘complete’’, 
NPCA has systematically proposed 
ideal boundaries for 200 units. In 
addition, new park areas are iden- 
tified in the report including over 
40 historic/cultural sites. The report 
also recommends enactment of 
legislation to transform the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund into 
a true trust fund, in order to pro- 
vide an adequate and reliable 
source of funding for land 
acquisition. 

Recommendations: Establish 40 or 
more new historic/cultural sites and 
enlarge the representation of sites 
associated with industrial, labor, 
ethnic and American culture (i.e., 
art, music, literature) themes. Areas 
such as Wounded Knee, Anasazi 
Sites, Robert Frost Home, Thomas 


Cole Home and Richard Nixon Na- 
tional Historic Site should be 
established. 

—Expand the use of the 
America’s Industrial Heritage Proj- 
ect concept to build partnerships 
with tourism and industry to pro- 
tect park resources and promote 
regional preservation programs. 

—Transfer the National Marine 
Sanctuary Program out of the 
Department of Commerce (NOAA) 
to the NPS; expand marine and 
submerged cultural resources pro- 
tection programs. 

—Establish resource-based 
authorized boundaries for all NPS 
areas; protect historic viewsheds by 
aligning, to the extent possible, 
park boundaries with natural 
topographic features and 
geographic divides. 

—Transform the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund (LWCF) to a 
true Heritage Trust in order to pro- 
vide adequate and reliable funding 
for land acquisition. 

Investing in Park Futures is the first 
such comprehensive effort to guide 
the future of the national park 
dream. The production of this plan 
was necessary to express NPCA’s 
concern that the establishment of a 
great national park system does not 


guarantee that it will remain great 
forever. Although NPCA’s report 
does not include strategies for im- 
plementation, NPCA and other 
park advocates, in the coming 
years, will be fashioning legislation 
and seeking to implement the 
recommendations contained in the 
system plan. 

Copies of the complete ‘’Execu- 
tive Summary”’ for the nine volume 
National Park System plan are 
available for $9.95 per copy (plus 
$1.50 postage and handling) from 
NPCA. Those interested in ordering 
specific volumes or the complete 
system plan should write: National 
Parks and Conservation Associa- 
tion, 1015 31st Street, NW, 
Washington, DC 20007, or call 
202/944-8530. 





The author is cultural resources coordinator, 
National Parks and Conservation 
Association. 

Editor’s Note: The National Park Service does 
not necessarily agree with all sections of the 
NPCA report. This article has been published for 
information purposes only, because the subject 
matter is believed to be of sufficient importance to 
be known by parks, states, and certified local 
governments. 





Capitol Contact 


Just before Congress took its 
Christmas break, a flurry of activity on 
Capitol Hill resulted in the establish- 
ment of several new national park 
areas. President Reagan si legisla- 
tion establishing the Jimmy Carter Na- 
tional Historic Site (the first presidential 
site established for a living President in 
recent years) and El] Malpais National 
Monument (the first national monu- 
ment established in over five years) as 
well as a host of other park bills. One 
particularly testy issue was finally 
resolved; in order to end a twenty-year 
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duel between the National Park Service 
and the Georgia Department of Trans- 
portation, Congress authorized the use 
of Federal monies to help pay for the 
relocation of Georgia Highway 27 
around the Chickamauga and Chatta- 
nooga NMP. 


National Historic Trails System 
Expanded 

Also established were two new na- 
tional historic trails: the Masau Trail 
and the Trail of Tears. The El Malpais 
National Monument bill authorized the 


Masau Trail. This national historic trail 
includes some 300-400 miles of existing 
roadway linking historic and prehistoric 
sites in northwestern New Mexico. 

The ‘’Trail of Tears’’ National Historic 
Trail consists of water and overland 
routes through nine eastern states 
traveled by the Cherokee nation during 
its removal from their ancestral lands to 
Oklahoma in the late 1830s. There was 
little question of the historical 
significance of the trail. In 1838-39, 
some 16,000 Cherokees were forcibly 
relocated from their ancestral lands to 
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HISTORICAL RESEARCH IN THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


This is the first of a proj annual listing of historical research undertaken by National Park Service employees or supported by 
the bureau on topics related to the parks and national historic landmarks. It engompqaass research products completed since the 
beginning of Fiscal Year 1987 and work currently in progress or scheduled for Fiscal Year 1988. 


ALASKA REGION 


Alaska Regional Office 
cents ‘ae. ‘Father Hubbard, the Glacier Priest,’’ Paper for Aviation in Alaska’s Past Symposium, Fairbanks, 
. 23, 1987. 


William S. Hanable, ‘‘Naval Air: Ready or Not,’’ Paper for Aviation in Alaska’s Past Symposium, Fairbanks, Oct. 23, 1987. 


William S. Hanable, ‘Perspectives on Historic Preservation and Historical Archeology in Alaska,’’ Paper for Second International 
Conference on Russian America, Sitka, Aug. 22, 1987. 


William R. Hunt, ‘‘Legends of the Gold Rush,” Paper for Celebrating 100 Years of History Symposium, Fairbanks, Oct. 23, 1987. 
William R. Hunt, History of Mining in the Alaska Parks, in progress. 


Robert L. S. Spude, ‘‘Mining Technology and Historic Preservation with Special Reference to the Black Hills,’’ for Workshop on 
Historic Mining Resources, Kapid City, 5.D., April 1987. 


Robert L. S. de and Sandra M. Faulkner, ‘‘World War II at Dutch Harbor: Preserving the Record,’’ Alaska History 2, no. 1 
(Winter 1986/87): 57-66. 


Robert L. S. Spude, Sandra M. Faulkner, and William S. Hanable, comps., ‘‘Russian American Theme National Historic Land- 
marks,’’ 1987. 289 pp. 

Aniakchak National Monument 

Sandra M. Faulkner, Paper on Father Hubbard, Explorer of Aniakchak Caldera, for publication in annual proceedings of Alaska 
Historical Conference. 

Bering Land Bridge National Preserve 

G. Frank Williss, Historic Resource Study, 1986. 


Denali National Park and Preserve 

William E. Brown, Historic Resource Study, in progress. 

David Snow, Gail Evans, Robert Spude, and Paul Gleeson, Historic Structures Report, Mt. McKinley Park Headquarters Historic 
District and Wonder Lake, 1987. 

Gates of the Arctic National Park and Preserve 

William E. Brown, Historic Resource Study, available spring 1988. 


Klondike Gold Rush National Historical Park 

Frank Norris, Historical Data Section, Historic Structure Report, Chilkoot Trail, draft 1987. 

Frank Norris, ‘‘Showing Off Alaska: The Northern Tourist Trade, 1878-1941,’’ Alaska History 2, no. 2 (Fall 1987): 1-18. 
Sitka National Historical Park 

Joan M. Antonson and William S. Hanable, Administrative History, available spring 1988. 

Victoria Wyatt, Indians of Southeast Alaska, in progress. 


Yukon-Charley Rivers National Preserve 


Sandra M. Faulkner and Alison K. Hoagland, Yukon River Lifeways National Register Nomination and Historic American Buildings 
Survey Documentation, 1987. 


Wrangell-St. Elias National Park and Preserve 
Robert L. S. Spude, Historic Resources Study, draft 1987. 


MID-ATLANTIC REGION 


America’s Industrial Heritage Project 
Sharon A. Brown, Historic Resource Study, Cambria Iron Works, in progress. 
John C. Paige, Historical Data Section, Historic Structure Report, Altoona Works, in progress. 


Appomattox Court House National Historical Park 

Christopher Calkins, Battle of Appomattox Station, in progress. 

Colonial National Historical Park 

Warren Billings, ‘‘Jamestown and the Founding of the Nation,’’ historical handbook scheduled for 1988 publication. 


Delaware Water Gap National Recreation Area 
Louis Berger and Associates, Historic Resource Study, in progress. 


Fort McHenry National Monument and Historic Shrine 
Cultural Resources Base Map, scheduled for 1988. 





Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania County Battlefields Memorial National Military Park 

W. Wilson Greene, Cedar Mountain Battlefield National Historic Landmark Study, 1987. 

W. Wilson Greene, ‘‘Opportunity to the South: Meade vs. Jackson at Fredericksburg,’’ Civil War History, December 1987. 
Noel Harrison, Historical Sites Gazetteer, Vol. 1, 1987; Vol. 2 in progress. 

Friendship Hill National Historic Site 

Historical Data Section, Historic Structure Report, Secondary Cultural Resources, scheduled for 1988. 

George Washington Birthplace National Monument 

Paul Carson, ‘The Evolution of Laenpeetation at George Washington Birthplace National Monument,’’ Northern Neck of Virginia 
Historical Magazine, December 1 - 4 7 
Gettysburg National Military Park 

Harry W. Pfanz, Gettysburg: The Second Day. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1987. 610 pp. 

Harlan D. Unrau, Administrative History, revision of 1986 draft pending. 


Independence National Historical Park 

David Dutcher, David Kimball, Anna C. Toogood, and Robert Sutton, ‘‘Bicentennial Day Book for 1787,’’ 1987. 

Constance M. Greiff, Independence: The Creation of a National Park. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1987. 281 pp. 
David Kimball, David Dutcher, and Anna C. Toogood, ‘Philadelphia the Capital City: A Daybook, 1790-1800,”’ in progess. 
Anna C. Toogood, ‘’The Rise of the Military Establishment: The Army and Navy in Philadelphia, 1774-1800,’’ in progress. 
Anna C. Toogood and David Dutcher, Special History Study, Bicentennial of the Bill of Rights, in progress. 

Maggie L. Walker National Historic Site 

Gertrude W. Marlowe, ‘‘Maggie Lena Walker: Afro-American Women, Business, and Community Development,’’ Paper for 
Berkshire Conference on History of Women, Wellesley College, June 21, 1987. 

Gertrude W. — ~ re “S and Vision: A Life of Maggie Lena Walker,”’ in under cooperative ment with 
qonmet NY pheres ggie progress perative agree 
Mid-Atlantic Regional Office 

Clifford I. Tobias, National Historic Landmark Study, U.S.C.G.C. Taney, in progress. 

New River Gorge National River 

Lou Athey, Kaymoor: A New River Community. Eastern National Park & Monument Assn., 1986. 54 pp. 

Sharon A. Brown, Historic Resources Study, Kay Moor, 1987. 

Robert Spence, Newspaper Abstracts, 1873-1940, 1987. 

Ken Sullivan, Kaymoor Oral History Project, in progress. 

Petersburg National Battlefield 

Donald C. Pfanz, The Depot Hospital at City Point, in progress. 

Donald C. Pfanz, ‘‘Lincoln at City Point,’’ 1987. 167 pp. 


Richmond National Battlefield Park 

Clifford Dickinson, Historic Resource Study, Fort Harrison/Chaffin’s Bluff Earthworks, in progress. 

Shenandoah National Park 

Tom Walsh, William J. Wagner, and Jim Jacobsen, National Historic Landmark Study, Camp Hoover, 1987. 
Steamtown National Historic Site 

Gordon S. Chappell, Special History Study, Steamtown Foundation’s Motive Power and Rolling Stock, in progress. 
A. Berle Clemenson, Historical Data Section, Historic Structure Report, in progress. 


Thomas Stone National Historic Site 
John M. Wearmouth, Historic Resources Study, in progress. 


Valley Forge National Historical Park 

Ann Rhoades, Douglas Ryan, and Ella Aderman, Special History Study, Land Use, 1777-1778, in progess. 

Harold E. Selesky, Special Hi Study, ‘A De aphic Survey of the Continental Army that Wintered at Valley Forge, 
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Agate Fossil Beds National Monument 
Ron Cockrell, ‘The Bones of Agate: An Administrative History of Agate Fossil Beds National Monument, Nebraska,’ 1987. 313 pp. 


Apostle Islands National Lakeshore 

Kathleen Lidfors and Harold C. Jordahl, Administrative History, in progress. 
Rathbun and Associates, History of Apostle Islands Lighthouses, in progress. 
Rathbun and Associates, History of Commercial Fishing, in progress. 
Rathbun and Associates, History of Fur Trading, in progress. 

Rathbun and Associates, History of Tourism, in progress. 
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Cuyahoga Valley National Recreation Area 

Edward Adelman, Civilian Conservation Corps/Federal Relief Structures National Register Nomination, in progress. 
Edward Adelman, Cultural Landscape Report, 1987. 75 pp. 

Melinda Campbell and Ron Cockrell, Agricultural Resources of Cuyahoga Valley National Register Nomination, 1987. 
Ron Cockrell, Administrative History, in progress. 

Steven McQuillin, Richard Vaughn Farm National Register Nomination, 1987. 

Norma J. Stefanik, Boston Village National Register Nomination, 1987. 


Effigy Mounds National Monument 

jill Y. O’Bright and William Wood, Administrative History, in progress. 

Fort Larned National Historic Site 

William Brown, Historic Furnishing Plan, Barracks and Hospital, in progress. 
Ron Cockrell and Alan O’Bright, Historical and Architectural Data, Historic Structure Report, Blockhouse, in progress. 
Fort Scott National Historic Site 

Arnold Schofield, Administrative History, in progress. 

Harry S Truman National Historic Site 

Ron Cockrell and Keith Krueger, Cultural Landscape Report, in progress. 
Sara Olson, Historic Furnishing Study, in progress. 

Pamela Smoot, Oral History Interviews, completed and awaiting transcription. 
Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore 

Ron Cockrell, Administrative History, in progress. 


Isle Royal National Park 

Theodore J. Karamanski, Historic Resource Study, in progress. 

jill Y. O’Bright. ‘ ‘There I Grew Up...’: A History of the Administration of Abraham Lincoln’s Boyhood Home,’’ 1987. 266 pp. 
Lincoln Home National Historic Site 


Albert W. Banton, Jr., Ellen C. Balm, and Jill Y. O’Bright, ‘‘Historic Structure Report and Historic Resource Study, Blocks 7 and 10, 

Elijah Iles’ Addition, Springfield, Ilinois,’’ 1987. 277 pp. 

Mound City Group National Monument 

Naomi Hunt, Administrative History, in progress. 

Ozark National Scenic Riverways 

Stephen M. Knight, Architectural Context Study, Nichols Farm, in progress. 

Donald L. Stevens, Jr., Historic Resources Study, in progress. 

Saint Croix National Scenic Riverway 

David L. Fritz, Historic Resource Study, in progress. 

Sleeping Bear Dunes National Lakeshore 

Ron Cockrell, Scott Searl, and Michele D’Arcy, Cultural Landscape Report, Port Oneida Rural Historic District, in progress. 

Voyageurs National Park 

David L. Fritz, ‘The Dawson Trail and Other Transportation Routes,’’ 1986. 50 pp. 

David L. Fritz, ‘Gold Mining Near Rainy Lake City, 1893-1901,’ 1986. 126 pp. 

David L. Fritz, ‘‘Logging and Lumbering,’’ 1986. 149 pp. 

Jeanne Mapes and jill Y. O’Bright, Commercial Fishing and Water Regulation, completed and awaiting editing. 

William Howard Taft National Historic Site 

Antoinette J. Lee, ‘William Howard Taft National Historic Site: An Administrative History,’’ 1986. 125 pp. 
NATIONAL CAPITAL REGION 

Catoctin Mountain Park 

Barbara Kirkconnell, Administrative History, in progress. 

Harpers Ferry National Historical Park 

Jack Bergstresser, Historic Resource Study, Bollman Bridge, 1868-1938, 1987. 

Jack Bergstresser, Waterpowered Industries on Virginius Island, 1987. 

Dennis Frye, Historic Resource Study, Maryland Heights, in progress 

National Capital Regional Office 

City of the Constitution: A Guide to Selected Sites. Parks and History Assn., 1987. 63 pp. 

Jere Krakow, Historic Resource Study, Parkways of the Nation’s Capital, in progress. 








Prince William Forest Park 
Sarah Leach, Cabin Camps National Register Nomination, in progress. 
NORTH ATLANTIC REGION 
Acadia National Park 
Rieley & Associates, Historic Resource Study, Carriage Road System, in progress. 
Boston National Historical Park 
Frederick R. Black, ‘‘Charlestown Navy Yard, 1890-1973,’’ 1986. 868 pp. 
Paul O. Weinbaum, Historical Data Section, Historic Structure Report, Building 22 Addition, Charlestown Navy Yard, in progress. 
Paul O. Weinbaum, Historical Data Section, Historic Structure Report, Building 28, Charlestown Navy Yard, in progress. 
Edison National Historic Site 
A. J. Millard, ‘‘A History of Edison’s West Orange Laboratory, 1887-1931,’ 1987. 300 pp. 
Lowell National Historical Park 
Robert Weible, ed., The World of the Industrial Revolution: Comparative and International Aspects of Industrialization. Andover, Mass.: 
Museum of American Textile , 1986. 
Martin Van Buren National Historic Site 
Carol E. Kohan, Historic Furnishing Report, Lindenwald, 1987. 
Carol E. Kohan, ‘Martin Van Buren’s Journey Home in 1839: An Account by His Son,’’ New York History 68 (January 1987): 93-99. 
Minute Man National Historical Park 
Joyce L. Malcolm, Documentary Research, The David Brown Site, in progress. 
Joyce L. Malcolm, Documentary Research, The Joseph Mason Site, in progress. 


Morristown National Historical Park 


ames L. Kochan, ‘‘Log-House City: Architecture and Spatial Patterning of the Continental Army Winter Cantonments at 
Morristo , 1779-1780,”’ in progress. 


John Seidel and James L. Kochan, Historical Study and Initial Archeological Survey of the Grand Parade Area, in progress. 


North Atlantic Regional Office 
Dwight T. Pitcaithley, ‘Government Sponsored Research: A Sanitized Past?’’ The Public Historian, in press. 
Dwight T. Pitcaithley, ‘‘Historic Sites: What Can Be Learned from Them?’’ The History Teacher 20 (February 1987): 207-19. 


ight T. Pitcai and Michael H. Frisch, ‘‘Audience Expectation as Resource and Challenge: Ellis Island as Case Study,’’ in 
ee Biatti, ed., Past Present: Essays About Historic Interpretation and Public Audiences. Washington: Smithsonian Institution Press, 


cemee ey oS ee Hu ‘National Park Service: Historians in Interpretation, Management, and Cultural 
Resources in Barbara Howe and Emory L. Kemp, eds., Public History: An Introduction. Malabar, Fla.: Robert E. 


Krieger Publishing Co. "1986. 
Saratoga National Historical Park 

Nancy Gordon, ‘The Saratoga Battlefield: A Vegetative History,’’ 1987 

Springfield Armory National Historic Site 

Larry Lowenthal, ‘‘Introduction,’’ in Martin Kaufman, ed., Shays’ Rebellion: Selected Essays. Westfield, Mass.: Institute for 
Massachusetts Studies, 1987. 


aay . = ‘Shays’ Unmilitary Rebellion,’’ in Perspectives on the Pioneer Valley. Greenfield, Mass.: Greenfield Community 
_ hen Historic Resource Study, in progress. 


Vanderbilt Mansion National Historic Site 

Rieley & Associates, Historic Grounds Report, Italian Gardens, in progress. 
Women’s Rights National Historical Park 

Sharon A. Brown, Historic Structure Report, Wesleyan Methodist Chapel, 1987. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST REGION 


Coulee Dam National Recreation Area 
Cathy A. Gilbert et al., Comprehensive Design Proposal, Fort Spokane, in progress. 
Stephanie Toothman, National Register Nomination, Fort Spokane, 1987. 


Crater Lake National Park 

Patricia Erigero and Stephanie Toothman, National Register Nomination, Historic Resources of Crater Lake National Park, 1987. 
John Morrison, Rustic Stone Architecture in Crater Lake National Park, 1987. 

John Morrison and Royal Jackson, Oral History Project, in progress. 

Harlan D. Unrau, Administrative History, 1988. 

Ebey’s Landing National Historical Reserve 

Gretchen Luxenberg and Stephanie Toothman, National Register Documentation, in progress. 


Fort Clatsop National Memorial 
Troy Baker, Guide to Plants from Lewis and Clark Journals, in progress. 
Renee L. Freier, Historic Landscape Report, 1987. 
Paul Northrup, National Register Documentation, in draft. 
Fort Vancouver National Historic Site 
James Delgado, National Register Nomination, Isabella (shipwreck), in draft. 
Stephanie Toothman, National Register Nomination, Historic Resources of Mount Rainier National Park, in draft. 
Cathy A. Gilbert, Historic Landscape Report, Spalding Unit, in progress. 
Roderick L. Sprague et al., National Register Documentation, in progress. 
North Cascades National Park Service Complex 
Hank Florence and Gretchen Luxenberg, Preliminary Historic Structure Report, Golden West Lodge Feasibility Study, 1987. 211 pp. 
Gretchen Luxenberg, National Register Nomination, Historic Resources of North Cascades National Park Service Complex, in draft. 
Gretchen Luxenberg and Stephanie Tooth.man, Administrative History, in progress. 
Olympic National Park 
Gail E. H. Evans, National Register Nomination, Historic Resources of Olympic National Park, in draft. 
Renee L. Freier, ‘‘Rosemary Inn: A Historic Landscape,’’ 1987. 63 pp. 
Guy Fringer, Administrative History, in progress. 
San Juan Island National Historical Park 
Patricia Erigero, Report on the Adam C. Brown House, 1987. 
Cathy A. Gilbert, Historic Landscape Report, in draft. 
Whi Mission National Historic Site 
Jennifer Crabtree, Administrative Hi in 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION 
Arches National Park/Canyonlands National Park/Natural Bridges National Monument 
Steve Mehls, Historic Resource Study, 1987. 


Cedar Breaks National Monument 

Hal Rothman, “’ ing the Nature of a Controversy: The Park Service, the Forest Service, and the Cedar Breaks Proposal,’’ Utah 
Historical Quarterly, 1987, pp. 213-35. 

Dinosaur National Monument 

Mark Harvey, “The Echo Park Controversy and the American Conservation Movement,”’ Ph.D. dissertation, 1986. 262 pp. 

Fort Union Trading Post National Historic Site 

Mary S. Culpin, Documentation for Reconstruction, in process. 

Glacier National Park 

Michael Schene, ‘“The Crown of the Continent: ee Oe TS SNES O Oe Cany SS Se Cees > 
tional Park,’’ forthcoming in Journal of Forest History, Spring , 

Michael Schene, ‘’The Establishment of Glacier National Park,’’ forthcoming in Montana: The Magazine of Western History. 

Grand Teton National Park 

Steve Mehls, Park-wide Multiple Resource National Register Nomination, in progress. 

Yellowstone National Park 

Mary S. Culpin, History of Road System, in progress. 

Mary S. Culpin, History of Concession Development, scheduled for 1988. 

James A. Jurale, “A History of Winter Use in Yellowstone National Park,’’ M.A. thesis, 1986. 

Denise S. Vick, ‘“Yellowstone National Park and the Education of Adults,’ Ph.D. dissertation, 1986. 


SOUTHEAST REGION 
Andersonville National Historic Site 
Dennis Kelly, Comparative History of Camp Douglas and Andersonville, 1988. 
Blue Ridge Parkway 


Appalachian Consortium, Historic Resource Study, Cone Manor, 1987. 
Appalachian Consortium, Historic Structure Report, Cone Manor, 1987. 


Cape Hatteras National Seashore 

Jerome A. Greene, Historic Grounds Study, Little Kinakeet Lifesaving Station, 1987. 

Jerme A. Greene, Historical Data Section, Historic Structure Report, Little Kinakeet Keeper’s Quarters, 1987. 
Christiansted National Historic Site 

Jerome A. Green, Historic Furnishings Report, Fort Christiansvaern, in progress. 

Cumberland Gap National Historical Park 

Jere Krakow, Historic Resource Study, 1987. 

Kings Mountain National Military Park 

Gregory Massey, ‘‘An Administrative History of Kings Mountain National Military Park,’’ 1986. 168 pp. 


Martin Luther King, Jr., National Histonc Site 
Vernon Tancil, Historical Data Section, Historic Structure Report, Birth House, 1987. 


Natchez Trace Parkway 

Stuart Johnson, Multiple Property National Register Nomination, in progress. 
Ninety Six National Historic Site 

Karen Rehm, National Register Documentation, 1987. 


Ocmulgee National Monument 
Alan Marsh, ‘‘Ocmulgee National Monument: An Administrative History,’’ M.A. thesis, 1986. 


Tuskegee Institute National Historic Site 
~~ and Kirk Cordell, Inventory and Analysis of Historical and Architectural Significance of Historic Campus Buildings, 


Cecil McKithan, ‘‘The Varner Family of Grey Columns and the Early Years of Tuskegee,’’ 1987. 


SOUTHWEST REGION 


Aztec Ruins National Monument 
Laura S. Harrison, Historical Data Section, Historic Structure Report, Earl Morris House/Visitor Center, scheduled for 1988. 
Robert and Florence Lister, Administrative History, in progress. 


Bandelier National Monument 

Laura S. Harrison, Randall Copeland, and Roger Buck, Historic Structures Report, in progress. 
Marie Montoya, Oral History Project, in progress. 

Hal K. Rothman, Administrative History, available 1988. 


Big Bend National Park 


Arthur R. Gomez, ‘‘A Most Singular Country: A History of Occupation in the Big Bend,’’ scheduled for publication by Brigham 
Young University Press 1989. 


James Ivey, ‘‘Presidios of the Big Ben,’’ scheduled for publication 1988. 


Buffalo National River 

Historic Structure Report, Boxley Mill, scheduled for 1988. 

Dwight T. Pitcaithley, Let the River Be (pre-park history of Buffalo River area), 1987. 
Suzanne Rogers, ‘‘Historic Resources of the Tyler Bend Development Area,’’ 1987. 
Suzanne Rogers, Historic Structure Report, Parker-Hickman Farmstead, in draft. 
Suzanne Rogers, Historic Structure Report, Rush Mining District, in draft. 


Canyon de Chelly National Monument 

Laura S. Harrison and Bevery Spears, Historic Structure Report, Thunderbird Lodge, in progress. 

Fort Davis National Historic Site 

Mary Williams, Administrative History, in progress. 

Robert Wooster, History of Fort Davis, in progress. 

Fort Smith National Historic Site 

Roger E. Coleman, History and Archeology of Second Fort Cistern, scheduled for 1988. 

C. Craig Frazier, James Ivey, and Roger E. Coleman, Historic Structure Report, Commissary Building, available 1988. 
Melody Webb, Fort Smith’s Role in the Evolution of Indian Policy, in progress. 


Fort Union National Monument 
—_ S. Harrison, Historical Data Section, Historic Structures Report, First Fort, Second Fort, and Arsenal Area, scheduled for 
1988. 


Historic Resource Study, scheduled for 1988. 
James Ivey and Laura S. Harrison, Historical Base Map, scheduled for 1988. 





Guadalupe Mountains National Park 

Judith Fabry, Administrative History, in progress. 

Jim Goss, Preliminary Ethnohistory of Mescalero, 1987. 

Hot Springs National Park 

Randall Copeland and Wilson Stiles, Historic Structure Report, Fordyce Bathhouse, available 1988. 
John C. Paige and Laura S. Harrison, Special History Study, Bathhouse Row, available 1988. 


Hubbell Trading Post National Historic Site 
James Ivey, Historic Structure Report, scheduled for 1988. 
Charies Peterson, ‘‘Homestead and Farm: A History of Farming at the Hubbell Trading Post National Historic Site,’’ 1986. 


Jean Lafitte National Historical Park 

Ted Birkedal, ‘The Search for the Lost Riverfront,’ available 1988. 

Carl Gaines, Jr., Administrative History, Chalmette National Cemetery, in progress. 
Goodwin and Associates, An Ethnohistory of Yugoslavs in Louisiana, in progress. 
Betsy Swanson and Marco Giardino, Barataria Historical Study, in progress. 


Lyndon B. Johnson National Historical Park 
Barbara Holmes, Oral History Project, in progress. 
John Tiff, Administrative History, in progress. 


Navajo National Monument 
Administrative History, scheduled for 1988. 


Peccs National Monument 
James Ivey, ‘‘A History of the Establishment of Pecos National Monument,”’ available 1988. 


Salinas National Monument 

Cheryl Foote, Oral History and Ethnohistory of Hispanic Reoccupation of Abo and Quarai Areas, scheduled for 1988-89. 

James Ivey, Historic Structures Report, Salinas Missions, in progress. 

San Antonio Missions National Historical Park 

Historic Resource Study, to be contracted 1988. 

James Ivey, Historic Structures Report, Acequias, scheduled for 1988. 

James Ivey, Marlys Bush-Thurber, James T. Escobedo, Jr., and Tom Ireland, ‘‘The Missions of San Antonio: A Historic Structures 
Report and Administrative History,” 1987. 

White Sands National Monument 

Jim Mote, Historic Structures Report, WPA Structures, in draft. 


WESTERN REGION 


Cabrillo National Monument 
Susan C. Lehmann, Administrative History, 1987. 


Yosemite National Park 
Alfred Runte, Centennial Park History, in progress. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE—GENERAL 


Harry A. Butowsky, National Historic Landmark Theme Study, Science, in progress. 

Harry A. Butowsky, ‘The U.S. Constitution: A National Historic Landmark Theme Study,’’ 1986. 109 pp. 
James H. Charleton, National Historic Landmark Theme Study, Immigration and Ethnicity, in progress. 
Laura Feller, World Heritage Nomination, Taos Pueblo, 1987. 


po ag 3 r W. Foster, The Appalachian National Scenic Trail: A Time to Be Bold. Harpers Ferry, W. Va.: Appalachian Trail Conference, 
PP- 


James A. Glass, ‘‘The National Historic Preservation Program, 1957-1969,’’ Ph.D. dissertation, 1987. 893 pp. 

Laura S. Harrison, ‘’Architecture in the Parks National Historic Landmark Theme Study,’’ 1986. 482 pp. 

Polly Kaufman, Women and the National Park Service, in progress. 

Ralph Lewis, The National Park Service Museum Program, in progress. 

Barry Mackintosh, ‘The National Historic Preservation Act and the National Park Service: A History.’’ 1986. 135 pp. 

M. Carolyn Pitts, National Historic Landmark Theme Study, Architecture, in progress. 

Michael G. Schene, ed., The National Park Service and Historic Preservation, special issue of the The Public Historian, Spring 1987. 
Richard W. Sellars, History of Natural Resources Management, in progress. 


Robert M. Utley and a Mackintosh, ‘‘The Department of Everything Else: Highlights of Interior History,’’ draft scheduled for 
Interior publication 1988 


R. Gerald Wright, National Park Service Wildlife Management, in progress. 
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ASSESSING THE STATUS OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH 
AND WRITING IN THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


I. WHO IS CONDUCTING HISTORICAL RESEARCH FOR THE 





NATIONAL PARK SERVICE? 
1.1 What is your current job classification? (Circle one.) 
a. historian (GS-170) f. interpreter (GS-025) 
b. architect (GS-808) g. ranger (GS-025) 
c. archeologist (GS-193) h. superintendent (GS-025) 
d. landscape architect (GS-807) ; other 
e. curator (GS-1015) 


1.2 What is your current GS level/step? 





1.3 How long have you been in this position? 





1.4 What other positions have you held? (List job classification, 
GS-level, and number of years.) 





1.5 What is the highest level of education you have completed? 
(Check one.) 


—— high school 

—. associate degree 

—_ bachelor’s degree 

—— master’s degree 

—. course work completed for Ph.D. 
—_— Ph.D. 


me anges 


1.6 What was your major field? (e.g., American History, 
American Studies, Anthropology, etc.) 





1.7 If history was not your major field, what training have you 
had in doing historical research? (Check all applicable.) 


a. —_ coursework in history 
b. —_ NPS workshops in interpretive skills 
c. — on-the-job experience 
d. _ other 





2.1 Where are you presently located? (Circle one.) 

a. WASO e. cooperative park study unit 

b. regional office f. cooperating association 

c. Denver Service Center g. contractor 

d. park h. other (including outside 
of the Service) 


2.2 Where else have you been located? (Use list from 2.1.) 





2.3 If you are in a park, which of the following general categories 
would your park fall into? (Circle one.) (If you are not in a 
park, skip to 3.0.) 
a. natural area 


b. recreation area c. historical area 


2.4 What is your park’s acreage? 





2.5 What is your park’s annual number of visitors? 





2.6 Using the criteria for the National Register of Historic Places 
for evaluating cultural resources, what levels of significance 
do the historic resources in your park fall into? (Circle all 
appropriate levels.) 

a. national b. state c. local 





3.0 Which of the following statements best describes your role in 
conducting and/or using historical research prepared for the 
National Park Service? (Check all applicable statements.) 


a. ___ I am actively involved in carrying out historical 
research and preparing reports/studies on my findings. 
b. __ I have had responsibility for conducting historical 


research in past positions but am no longer active as 
a primary researcher. 


c. —_ I am actively involved in supervising the production 
of historical research. 
d. __ I use historical research in reaching management 


decisions affecting the resources under my jurisdiction. 


4.0 What percent of your working hours are spent in conducting 
historical research? (including preparing task directives, 
conducting research, writing reports and completing 
necessary revisions) (Circle one.) 


a. less than 20% b. 20-40% c. 40-60% d. 60-80% e. 80-100% 


5.0 In addition to conducting historical research, what are the 
other primary areas of responsibility identified in your 
position description and performance standards? (Circle all 
applicable responses.) 


a. interpretation e. planning 

b. curation f. compliance 

c. resource management g. law enforcement 
d. administration h. other 





6.0 What is the job title of your immediate supervisor? 





7.0 What administrative division are you in? (e.g., Interpretation, 
Visitor Services, Resource Management) 





8.0 Who regularly reviews your research? (Circle all applicable titles.) 








a. no one f. other NPS personnel 
b. immediate supervisor 

> intendent 

4. daleten ‘aan g. other outside of NPS 
e. regional historian 


9.0 Who else regularly conducts historical research for your area? 
a. NPS personnel (List titles.) 











b. outside of NPS (List title/affiliation—e.g., contract historian/ 
university) 








10.1 If you are in a park area, do you think you are the best person 


to be carrying out historical research for the park? (If you are 
not in a park area, skip to Il. 1.) 


yes no 


10.2 If not, who do you think should be doing the research? 
(region, DSC, contract historian. . . .) 











10.3 In your opinion, are there special types of projects for which 
are best suited (e.g., are DSC historians 


specific 
best suited for doing administrative histories?) 
yes no 
If yes, please identify: 
Il. WHAT KINDS OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH ARE BEING DONE 
FOR THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE? 
1.0 How would you characterize your work? 











1.1 What percent of your time in your present job is spent in 
preparing baseline documentation such as studies required by 
NPS-28, including Historic Resource Studies, Historic Struc- 
ture Reports, Administrative Histories, and National Register 
Documentation? (Circle one.) 


a. less than 20% b. 20-40% c. 40-60% d. 60-80% e. 80-100% 
1.2 What percent of your time is spent preparing special history 


studies (other than those listed above) geared to specific park 
needs? (Circle one.) 


a. less than 20% b. 20-40% c. 40-60% d. 60-80% e. 80-100% 


1.3 What percent of your time is spent on activities unrelated to 
1 ? 
a. less than 20% b. 20-40% c. 40-60% d. 60-80% e. 80-100% 


2.0 What kinds of specific park needs have you prepared 
research for? (Check all applicable categories and indicate 
percent of time spent in these areas.) 

a. ___ planning documents: GMPs, RMPs, DCPs, Interpretive 
other: % 


, 





% 





—— interpretive documents 
—_— legal issues % 
—._ special events % 

__. National Register/National Historic Landmark 

documentation % 


f. ___ compliance with Section 106 of the National Historic 
Preservation Act or NEPA 


g- —— other (Lescribe: ) % 








Prey 











3.1 If you are in a park, is the baseline historical data, as identified 
in NPS-28 (Historical Resource Study, National Register 
documentation, Administrative History, Historic Structure 

















Reports) complete and up-to-date? 
yes no 
3.2 If yes, please list date completed and by whom (using the 
following key): 
DSC park other reg WASO 
HRS / 
date by whom 
HRS / 
date by whom 
(Use reverse side to list additional HRS.) 
Administrative History | 
date by whom 
National Register documentation / 
date by whom 


4.0 How are your priorities for research set? (Circle all applicable/ 


add note of explanation below if necessary.) 
by the superintendent 

your division chief 

park research plan 

legal questions 

planning requirements 

your individual research plan/critical elements 
WASO priorities 

regional priorities 

park interpretive program 

other 
Which is the most important factor? 








5.0 What kinds of special history studies have you carried out? 








Ill. WHAT IS THE COST OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH? 
1.0 Basic Studies: Below is a list of basic types of historical 


studies. If your park has had one completed, please indicate 
the date, by whom, length of time to complete, and 
estimated cost. Include the basic cost data only, such as 
contract price, amount transferred to DSC, your salary times 
the time spent plus publication costs; list separately if 
available such additional costs as administrative review, 
overhead, etc. If you are from DSC or a regional office, 
please use a recent (within the past two years) study as an 
example or list several examples on the reverse side to 
illustrate a range of costs. 


Key to ‘‘by whom”’: park/ DSC/ CPSU/ region/ WASO/ other 
HISTORIC RESOURCE STUDY 





date by whom 





time required estimated cost 
HISTORIC STRUCTURE REPORT 


/ 
date by whom 








time required estimated cost 


NATIONAL REGISTER DOCUMENTATION FOR PARK’S 
RESOURCES 





date by whom 





time required estimated cost 
ADMINISTRATIVE HISTORY 





date by whom 





time required estimated cost 


2.1 If you have experience in working with a number of studies 
provided by different sources, which source appears to you 
to be the most cost-effective (Mark ‘‘M’’), the least cost- 
effective (Mark ‘’L’’)? 

—_. DSC _._ region —__. CPSU 

—_—._ park —___ WASO —._ contractor 


__. don’t know (‘’X’’) 





2.2 Which of the above sources appears to be most able to 
deliver on time? 
Which has been least able? 








3.0 What sources of funding support have you used for historical 
research? (Circle the ones you have used.) 

. park base 

. Tegional base 

cultural resources preservation fund 

. line item construction 

repair/rehab 

interpretation 

cooperating associations 

. donations 

volunteers 

student interns 


“ -  o9 »? ao of » 


IV. WHAT IS THE QUALITY OF RESEARCH BEING CONDUCTED 


FOR THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE? 


1.0 Which of the following are appropriate standards for 
evaluating the quality of historical research in the Service? 
(Check all you believe are applicable.) 

—_— Clearly defines the problem/issue as outlined in the 
report research proposal. 
_— An effort is made to identify and consult all known 
primary and secondary source material. 

——. All sources are identified and cited in accordance with 
the standards established in NPS-28. 
—— Research is conducted independently without bias to 
accommodate current considerations. 
—— Data is assembled, analyzed and presented accurately in 
a clear, concise prose requiring minimal 
_—. Reflects an awareness of current scholarship and relevant 


secondary sources 

—— Relates to specific management needs, addressing all 
major aspects of topics, issues or tasks. 

—— Author is aware of and guided by NPS and professional 

——. Presents reasonable recommendations or solutions to 
assigned topics, issues or tasks. 

__. The research has been accepted for publication. 

—_— other: 





2.0 Does the historical research you prepare (or supervise) 
undergo peer review? (Peer review is considered to be review 
by professional colleagues both within and outside of NPS; it 
is review in addition to normal supervisory/management 
review; see section [V.3.) 





yes no 
2.1 If yes, what level of peer review? (Circle all applicable.) 
a. park e. juried journals 
b. region f. other: 
c. WASO 
d. professional colleagues 
outside NPS 


2.2 What percent of your work undergoes peer review? 
a. less than 20% b. 20-40% <. 40-60% d. 60-80% e. 80-100% 


2.3 Who makes the decision to submit material for peer review? 
(Check all applicable.) 


a. ___ the author 

—__. the supervisor 

—_. regional recommendation 

—__. WASO recommendation 

—_.[. cooperative associations 

—_. professional colleagues/journals who know your work 
—_—. other 


em ep ans 





2.4 If no, would you like to have peer review? yes no 
If yes, by whom? 





2.5 Have you sought peer review and been denied? yes no 
If yes, by whom? 
If yes, for what reason? 








2.6 Under what circumstances do you think peer review should 
be required? 








3.0 What is the normal review/approval chain for your work? 
Indicate by numbering in sequence the levels of review your 
work normally undergoes. 


—— immediate park supervisor 
—— park superintendent 

—_. immediate regional supervisor 
—_._ associate regional director 
—_ regional director 

—_— DSC 

—__. WASO 


emeange 


3.1 Who determines what level of review your work undergoes? 





3.2 Who approves the release of your work for use by the 
general public? 





V. PUBLICATION OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


1.0 How would you define your ‘‘public’’ for historical research? 
(Circle all applicable.) 


a. the park d. the park visitor 
b. the region e. the local community 
c. the Service f. the academic community 


2.0 How does your research reach its public? (Circle all that apply.) 
internal park document 
internal regional document 
internal Service document 
NPS publications such as CRM Bulletin/Courier 
interpretive programs, pamphlets, waysides 
cooperative association sales 
external publications such as local, state and national 
historical association publications 
popular press: newspapers, magazines 
popular media: television, radio 
academic press 
other 





3.0 Who usually edits your material for publication? 





4.0 Who usually makes the decision to make your material 
available for publication? 





5.0 Who usually reviews your material to assure that it meets 
professional standards? 





6.0 Who usually prepares camera-ready copy for publication? 








7.0 Have you ever experienced any opposition to your desire to 
publish your research within normal NPS forums? 


yes no 
If so, from whom? 





8.0 Have you ever presented your research in a public forum? 
yes no 
8.1 If yes, where? (Check all applicable.) 


a. ___ interpretive programs for visitors 
b. ___ talks before interested local lay groups 
c. _. formal papers before professional associations 





d. __ other 
9.0 Have you ever encountered difficulties in arranging to 
present your research? 
yes no 


9.1 If yes, please describe what difficulties you encountered (e.g., 
lack of funds, opposition of supervisor, denial of attendance 


at meetings requested by WASO)? 





10.0 Have you ever published research or presented it at a public 
meeting that was prepared on duty? 
yes no 
10.1 Have you ever adapted research prepared for NPS during 
off-duty hours for publication or public presentation? 
yes no 


10.2 If yes, were you paid a fee for your work? 





11.0 Do you believe that NPS policies encourage and support 
publication and dissemination of NPS historical research 
outside of the Service? 


yes no 


11.1 If yes, in what manner? 





11.2 If no, why not? 





12.0 What can NPS do to facilitate the exchange of information 
about on-going NPS historical research? 
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THANK YOU! 








Rocky Mountain Regional Office 
Attn: Michael G. Schene (PR) 
Branch of Park Cultural Programs 
Division of Cultural Resources 





Oklahoma. Ostensibly, the government 
sought to protect the tribes from the 
damaging contact with whites. 
However, the policy of forced removal 
resulted in the loss of over 4,000 lives; 
a quarter of the entire Cherokee nation 
died during the 500-mile trek due to 
harsh weather conditions, disease, lack 
of food, adequate clothing and medical 
care. 

In 1983, Congress authorized the NPS 
to study the Trail of Tears proposal. 
The Park Service recommended three 
connecting trails and two primary trail 
corridors for designation, including the 
water route used by 3,000 Cherokees in 
1838 and the principal overland route 
taken by most of the 13,000 Cherokees 
during the fall and winter of 1838-39. In 
February 1987, Senator Wendell H. 
Ford (D-KY) introduced legislation 
which quickly won bipartisan support 
from members of Congress and the 
blessing of the Administration. Now 
that the bill is public law, an advisory 
council will be appointed to assist the 


Service in the development of a 
management plan. The advisory council 
will also assist in the identification of 
historic sites and help identify locations 
for interpretive exhibits. 


What’s Coming Up? 

As Congress continues to work 
through the spring and summer 
months, NPCA expects the House and 
Senate subcommittees that handle na- 
tional park issues will focus their atten- 
tion on a number of cultural resource 
related bills that were introduced earlier 
in the session, but have not received 
substantial attention thus far. Among 
the bills likely to be discussed is a pro- 
posal to establish Blennerhassett Island 
in West Virginia as a national historic 
park. Several noted historians have 
questioned the historic value and in- 
tegrity of the site. 

There is a bill to establish still another 
national historic site devoted to the 
Lewis and Clark expedition—this time 
in the vicinity of the Great Falls portage 


in Montana. This area marks roughly 
the half-way point for the famous cross- 
country trek of the early explorers. 

And there is a bill to establish yet 
another Civil War battlefield—the 
Glorieta National Battlefield. Known as 
the ‘‘Gettysburg of the West,’’ this 600- 
or so acre site is located near Pecos Na- 
tional Monument in New Mexico. Here 
in 1862, Texas confederates were pitted 
against union forces from several states. 
While it was a small battle in com- 
parison with Gettysburg, it nevertheless 
was essential in halting Confederate ef- 
forts to expand north and westward 
into the union territories. Thus far the 
NPS has opposed this bill on the 
grounds that the Service has not had 
sufficient time to thoroughly review the 
proposal. 

If you are interested in obtaining 
more information about any of the bills 
mentioned above, drop me a line at 
NPCA, 1015 31st Street, NW, 
Washington, DC 20007. 





Announcements 





Sacred Trusts Conference 

The first national conference on the 
management and rejuvenation of 
historic religious buildings is being 
planned by the Philadelphia Historic 
Preservation Corporation (PHPC), to be 
held April 20-23 in Philadelphia. 

The National Park Service and PHPC 
are co-sponsors of the conference which 
has been funded by a grant from the 
National Trust and the J.M. Kaplan 
Fund of NYC. The conference will pro- 
vide attendees with solutiors to their 
individual problems and will develop a 
network to encourage the rehabilitation 
and preservation of these buildings. 

For further information and registra- 
tion forms, contact Randy Cotton, 
PHPC, One East Penn Square, 
Philadelphia, PA 19107; Phone: 
215/568-4210. 


Training Course Offered 

A three-day course on a To 
explanation of the revised Section 1 
process is being co-sponsored by the 


Advisory Council on Historic Preserva- 
tion and the General Services 
Administration Training Center. 

For information on how to register for 
one of the sessions, being held in 
several cities on various dates, write to 
the GSA Training Center, Property 
Management Institute, P.O. Box 15608, 
Arlington, VA 22215, Attn: Peggy 
Sheelor, and ask for the course 
brochure, ‘‘Introduction to Federal Proj- 
ects and Historic Preservation Law.”’ 


Pennsylvania Preservation Conference 

Rural conservation and the preserva- 
tion of urban open space are the 
themes for Pennsylvania’s 10th Annual 
Conference on Historic Preservation, to 
be held April 28-30 in Downingtown, 
Chester County. Experts from local, 
state, and national levels will address 
both philosophical considerations and 
practical techniques for preserving the 
fragile resources. 

For registration information, contact 
the Preservation Fund of Pennsylvania, 





2470 Kissel Hill Road, Lancaster, PA 
17601; Phone: 717/569-2243. 


Parks of the Future Conference 

‘Protecting and Planning for Parks of 
the Future’ is the topic of the National 
Parks and Conservation Association’s 
(NPCA) 1988 conference, to be held 
March 14-16 in Washington, DC. Five 
themes will be addressed: protection; 
funding; new parks; uses; and educa- 
tion and interpetation. 

NPCA has recently undertaken a 
three-year study, the National Park 
System Plan, to define and outline 
what policies are needed to insure a 
bright future for the National Park 
System. (See separate article in this 
issue.) The conference will provide the 
first opportunity for in-depth discussion 
of the ideas and themes from NPCA’s 
Plan. 

For more information about the con- 
ference, contact Ellen Barclay, NPCA, 
1015 31st Street, NW, Washington, DC 
20007; Phone: 202/944-8550. 








New on the Market 


Natural History Brochure 

A brochure entitled, ‘‘NPS Natural 
History Collections,’’ has been 
prepared for distribution to NPS 
employees to increase their awareness 
of the nature and value of NPS natural 

i collections. 

The brochure was produced by the 
National History Collections Committee 
(NHCC), a standing committee of Serv- 
icewide natural science specialists 
which was established by the Director 
in September 1985, to advise the 
Curatorial Services Division on policy 
issues and state-of-the-art information 
pertaining to the planning for and the 
management of NPS natural history 
collections. 

For additional information on the 
brochure and the NHCC, contact the 
Curatorial Services Division at 
202/343-8141, or FTS 343-8141. 


Preservation Brief #15 

‘Preservation of Historic Concrete: 
Problems and General Approaches’’ is 
a short, generously illustrated essay in 
non-technical and should be 
useful to anyone who is undertaking 
repair or limited replacement of con- 
crete. A publication of the Technical 


Preservation Services Branch, Preserva- 
tion Assistance Division of NPS, the 
guidance addresses the causes of con- 
crete deterioration, the signs of 
deterioration, and actual concrete 
repair. 

Preservation Brief #15 (stock number 
024-005-01027-1) is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, DC 
20402-9325. The price of $1.00 includes 
postage and handling. There is a 25 
percent discount for orders of 100 
copies or more. 


The Oberlin Book of Bandstands, 
edited by S. Frederick Starr; 112 pgs., 
95 illus.; $14.95 (paper). 

Bandstands examines the evolution, 
demise and renaissance of the band- 
stand through historical essays and 
documentation of a special architectural 
competition. 

Using a design competition su ed 
by the ational Endowment for ‘he 
Arts, Oberlin College in Ohio, noted 
worldwide for its conservatory of 
music, reviewed some 160 bandstand 
plans and selected a winning design 
which was constructed on campus. The 
book chronicles the competition process 


and displays 50 of the extraordinary 
plans it generated, including a tuba- 
shaped ‘‘earthwork bandstand’’ and 
some more traditional Victorian ginger- 
bread designs. 

For complete ordering information, 
write the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation, Mail Order Division, 1600 
H Street, NW, Washington, DC 20006, 
or call 202/673-4200. 


Urban Waterfronts ’86: Developing 
Diversity, a 100-page, 65-illustration 
summary document, is available from 
the Waterfront Center’s annual urban 
waterfront conference in 1986. The 
document provides a cross-section of 
case studies and waterfront planning 
and development issues from 
throughout North America. It enables a 
reader to quickly become current with 
many major projects, some of the prin- 
cipals, and what issues are emerging. 
Cost is $19.95 for Center members, 
$24.95 others. Memberships are $28.00 
per year for individuals, $54.00 for 
organizations. Write to the Waterfront 
Center, 1536 44th Street, NW, 
Washington, DC 20007. All publication 
orders must be prepaid. 


Due to space limitations in this issue, 
‘‘Feedback,’’ edited by Hugh C. Miller, 
could not be included. It will return in 
the next issue of the CRM Bulletin. 
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